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FOREWORD 


"Award  shall  be  made.  . 
sible  bidder  whose  bid. 


to  the  respon- 
.  will  be  most 


advantageous  to  the  United  States,  price 
and  other  factors  considered."* 


From  the  enactment  in  1861  of  what  subsequently  became  known  as 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  through  two  world  wars  and 
subsequently  under  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  and  its 
codification,  the  word  “price"  has  received  virtually  the  only 
consideration  in  awarding  contracts  placed  by  formal  advertising. 
The  phrase  “other  factors, "  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  being 
ignored.  Reliance  upon  its  presence  in  the  U.  S.  Code  as  the 
basis  for  award  to  other  than  the  lew  bidder  is  rare.  By  an 
overwhelming  proportion,  awards  of  contracts  under  formal  ad¬ 
vertising  are  made  to  bidders  submitting  the  lowest  prices. 

Although  the  Code  is  silent  regarding  awards  of  negotiated 
contracts,  customarily  the  DoD  follows  the  precedent  of  Section 
2305(c)  of  Title  10  and  awards  to  companies  submitting  the  low¬ 
est  quotations.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  reasons  for  this, 

not  the  least  of  which  is  industry’s  practice  of  protesting  to 
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members  of  Congress  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  whenever 
attempts  are  made  to  award  or.  any  other  basis.  Such  protests 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  process  of  procurement  and 
frequently  produce  serious  delays  in  making  awards. 


^Section  2305(c),  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
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This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  General 
seldom  intervenes  in  Contracting  Officers'  selection  of  con¬ 
tractors  in  negotiated  procurement. 


■i? 
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As  will  be  noted  in  this  report,  many  persons  within  the 
'JcD  have  become  concerned  that  the  traditional  policy  of  award¬ 
ing  contracts  on  the  basis  of  pr ice  alone  may  not  always  be  in 
th<  best  interest  of  the  Government.  Specifically,  the  effect 
that  competition,  with  its  potential  for  changing  suppliers, 
m&y  have  on  life  cycle  costs  is  thought  to  require  study.  Thus, 
the  issuance  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Logistics)  of  Task  Orders  4C-2  and  4C-5,  to  which  this  report 
is  responsive. 

This  study  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  influence 
that  changes  in  suppliers,  resulting  from  negotiated  competition. 
may  have  on  logistics  costs,  and  how  this  influence  night  appro¬ 
priately  be  considered  in  making  contract  awards. * 

Since  the  study  is  focused  on  the  competitive  procurement 
decision,  all  collateral  investigation  has  been  confined  to 
those  equipment  procurements  normally  susceptible  to  competi¬ 
tion.  As  a  consequence,  research  and  development  is  excluded 
as  are  major  systems  which  are  seldom  procured  competitively. 
Likewise,  procurements  having  insignificant  logistics  cost  im¬ 
plications  (e.g.,  services,  subsistence,  fuels  and  lubricants) 
are  excluded  from  the  study. 

While  this  report  is  furnished  to  the  Assistant  Sacratary 
of  Defense  (I&L),  in  answer  to  Task  Ordars  4C-2  and  4C-5,  and 
to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Procurement, 
under  whose  cognizance  the  project  has  bean  performed,  it  is 
also  intended  for  all  those  who  might  be  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  pre¬ 
sented.  This  group  includes  Contracting  Officars  and  othar 


As  will  be  seen,  this  report  recommends  that  consideration 
of  logistics  costs  be  concentrated,  for  the  time  being,  on  nego¬ 
tiated  procurement. 
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procurement  personnel  who  participate  in  assessing  the  economic 
feasibility  of  negotiated  competition,  preparing  Requests  for 
Proposals,  and  evaluating  proposals  received.  In  addition,  it 
embraces  other  logistics  personnel  (representing  such  functions 
a*  Comptroller,  Engineering,  Maintenance,  Supply,  and  Training) 
who  might  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  performing  logistics  cost 
analyses  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
lowest  life  cycle  cost.  Finally,  it  takes  in  those  who  may  com¬ 
prise  the  proposed  OSD  Ad  Hoc  Committee  under  whose  auspices 
tests  discussed  in  the  Recommendations  would  be  carried  out. 

The  effort  leading  to  this  report  has  required  frequent 
and  extensive  discussions  with  representatives  of  industry  and 
with  numerous  individuals  in  the  DoD,  both  military  and  civilian. 
LM  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for  their  cooperation, 
aesistanca  and  encouragement,  without  which  the  report  would 
not  have  been  possible. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Pursuant  to  Task  Order  4C-2,  LMI  undertook  a  reconnaissance 
study  beginning  in  November  1963  to  assess  "the  area  of  life 
cycle  (total)  costing  as  reiatec  to  the  economics  of  competi¬ 
tive  procurement."  Following  the  reconnaissance.  Task  4C-5, 
authorized  on  17  March  64,  was  undertaken  by  Uil.  Its  objec¬ 
tives  are  to: 

1.  identify  and  study  major  categories  of  cost  that 
are  incurred  during  the  useful  life  of  equipments: 

2.  establish  the  relative  importance  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  with  respect  to  life  cycle  costs,  by  equip¬ 
ment  types; 

3.  develop  methods  for  measuring  and  forecasting  these 
costs  when  procurement  of  a  specific  equipment 

type  is  being  planned,  and  guidelines  for  evaluating 
these  costs  in  the  process  of  reaching  a  procurement 
decision ; 

4.  develop  guides  for  using  alternative  approaches  to 
minimize  life  cycle  cost  (e.g.,  multi-year  procurement) 
when  such  approaches  are  more  appropriate  than  the 
techniques  mentioned  in  Item  (3)  above:  and 

5.  conduct  a  test  program,  on  a  sampling  basis,  to 
establish  the  feasibility  of  use  in  actual  procure¬ 
ments  of  methods  developed  in  Item  (3)  above. 
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Early  in  the  study  it  became  evident  that  the  nalternative 
approaches  '  contemplated  by  objective  (4*  were  not  truly  alter¬ 
natives  to  life  cycle  costing,  but  rather  techniques  which  can 
be  employed  with  or  without  life  cycle  costing*  Guidelines  for 
their  application  have  been  and  are  the  subjects  of  separate 
projects.  Therefore,  they  were  not  included  in  the  remainder 
of  the  study.  Detailed  Specif ications ,  Plans  and  Drawings  and 
Failure  Free  Warranty  were,  however,  identified  as  "alternative 
approaches."  They  will  be  discussed  in  Part  G  of  Section  III. 

As  the  project  progressed,  it  became  increasingly  clear 
that  an  effective  test  program  (in  response  to  objective  (5)) 
would  necessarily  involve  following  several  procurements  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  on  a  real-time  basis,  from  RFP  preparation  through 
contract  award.  Such  testing  was  not  possible  within  the  time 
span  of  the  task.  In  addition,  because  so  much  of  the  effort 
would  most  appropriately  be  carried  out  by  personnel  of  the 
military  departments,  it  was  concluded  that  the  test  program 
should  be  organized  as  a  separate  (second-stage)  study.  The 
Recommendations  m  Section  IV  of  this  report  cover  this  subject. 

Objectives  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  are  addressed  by  Parts  B.  C, 
and  D.  respectively,  of  Section  III. 

giilUfifliillE  S>i  fYcj*  Costing  to  Other  Studies 

In  the  truest  sense,  the  life  cycle  cost  cf  military  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  total  cost  incurred  by  the  Government  from  the 
moment  the  investigation  of  its  generating  idea  elicits  man¬ 
power  usage  within  or  without  the  Government  until  every  piece 
of  the  equipment  is  eliminated  from  the  military  logistics  sys¬ 
tem.  The  term  thus  embraces  sll  costs  associated  with  feasibility 
studies,  research,  development,  design  and  production,  and  sll 
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support,  training  and  operating  costs  generated  by  acquisition 
of  the  equipment.  Over  the  last  several  years,  numerous  studies 
of  life  cycle  costing  have  beer,  initiated.  LMI  has  conducted  or 
currently  is  conducting  studies  relating  to  several  specific 
phases  of  this  subject.  Some  of  these  are: 

•  Change  Management  (Control  of  Engineering  and 
Design  Changes) 

•  Cost/Effectiveness  Support  Plans  for  Major 
Weapon  Systems 

•  Measurement  Systems  for  DoD  Warehousing  ana 
Stores  Functions 

e  Optimum  Mix  of  Mil itary -Defense  Industry  Support 
Capability 

•  Recoverable  vs.  Non-Recoverable  (Repair  vs. 

Discard) 

•  Reduction  in  Overhaul  and  Repair  Turn-Around 
Time  (Navy) 

•  Ships  On-Board  Repair  Parts  Outfitting 

•  Standardization 

All  these  study  efforts  have  been  or  are  being  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  methods  and  procedures  for  controlling  and.  m  most  in¬ 
stances,  reducing  life  cycle  cu»ts  of  military  equipment.  They 
are  all  aimed  at  optimizing  the  relationship  between  operational 
effectiveness  and  life  cycle  costs.  For  instance,  the  Study  of 
the  DoD  Standardization  Program  had  as  its  objectives,  the  "irr.~ 
provement  of  effectiveness  of  logistics  support  snd  of  opera¬ 
tional  readiness,  and  conservation  of  facilities  and  resources." 


Briefing  on  LMI  Study  of  the  DoD  Standardization  Program 
to  the  DoD  Council  for  Technical  Data  and  Standardisation  Policy 
on  7  May  1964  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
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The  Stuiv  of  Ships  On-Board  Repair  Parts  Outfitting  has,  as  its 

objective,  the  reduction  of  any  present  excess  inventory  and 

minimizing  of  possibilities  of  future  inventory  excesses,  thus 

reducing  costs  without  sacrificing  support  capability."  The 

task  order  expresses  the  hope  that  the  "ultimate  result  Jot  the 

study/^  may  be  to  improve  ship  on-board  support  effectiveness  at 

2 

reduced  outfitting  costs." 

Another  LMI  task  calls  for  development  of  improved  decision 
guidelines  for  determining  the  "optimum  mix  of  raiiitary/defense 
industry  capabilities  for  depot  level  support  of  major  project- 
managed  weapons  and  equipment,  it  shall  include  an  attempt  to 
develop  improved  criteria  for  establishing  the  most  cost-effec¬ 
tive  timing  of  the  phase-over  of  support  from  industry  to  the 
DoD.  .  . "1 * 3 

A  major  common  characteristic  of  all  these  studies  is  a 
concern  with  life  cycle  costs.  A  common  requirement  is  *  need 
to  identify  and  quantify  life  cycle  costs.  It  is  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  uses  of  cost  information  that  life  cycle  cost  studies 
tend  to  digress  and  deviate  from  each  other. 

Project  4C-5  shares  this  characteristic  with  all  other 
studies  of  life  cycle  costing.  Since  it  also  has  its  own  pecul¬ 
iar  needs  for  cost  information,  it  tends  to  deviate  from  other 
studies  and  to  make  distinctions  among  the  various  categories 
of  cost  m  order  to  meet  those  needs. 


1 

~L.4I  Task  65-13,  Study  of  Ships  On-Board  Repair  Parts  Out¬ 
fitting  and  Revision  of  Present  Associated  Supply  Aids,  November 
11,  1964. 

^Ibid . 

3LMI  Task  1H,  Optimum  Mix  of  Military/Defense  Industry 
Support  Capability,  23  May  1964. 
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Relation? hip  of  Life  Cycle  Costing  to  the  Competitive  Procure- 
pent  Decision 

Among  the  major  influences  contributing  to  changes  in  life 
cycle  costs  are  changes  in  the  physical  and  functional  charac¬ 
teristics  of  equipment  which  take  place  not  only  during  equip¬ 
ment  design,  but  also  after  initial  design  has  been  established. 
Changes  in  equipment  arise  from  numerous  sources  and  for  many 
reasons.  Some  changes  are  controlled,  resulting  from  Govern¬ 
ment  direction  or  approval,  e.g.,  a  directed  change  in  opera¬ 
tional  characteristics  by  the  Government  or  r-  formal  engineering 
change  proposal  by  the  contractor  to  correct  a  design  deficiency. 
Other  changes  occur  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  suppliers. 

The  formal,  carefully  controlled  change,  typified  by  the 
ECP  procedure,  and  the  effect  of  such  change  on  life  cycle 
costs,  is  the  subject  of  another  IMX  study.  Project  4C-5,  on 
the  other  hand,  concerns  itself  with  those  changes  in  life 
cycle  costs  which  are  by-products  of  changes  in  suppliers  and 
are  essentially  uncontrolled  because  of  the  flexibility  and 
discretion  allowed  bidders  by  procurement  specifications. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  an  objective  of  the  DoD  to 
increase  the  incidence  of  competitive  procurements  and,  at  the 
same  «ime,  reduce  the  frequency  of  sole-source  procurements. 

In  1963,  Secretary  Morris  said,  "Secretary  McNamara  has  strongly 
reaffirmed  our  goal  of  converting  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
Defense  procurement  to  price  competition  ....  Bis  statement 
has  described  our  progress  during  fiscal  year  1962  when  $760 
million  was  shifted  from  non-competitive  to  price-competitive 


^Task  2B-1,  "Change  Management,"  July  8,  1964. 
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procurement,  bringing  an  average  price  reduction  of  25%  for 
each  dollar  shifted.  .  . 

One  of  the  more  obvious  and  yet  significant  consequences 
of  competitive  procurement  is  the  possibility  that  suppliers 
may  change  each  time  an  item  is  competitively  procured.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that  when  sup¬ 
pliers  change,  the  equipment  is  also  likely  to  change.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  Government  to  find  that  it  has  acquired  a 
new  version  of  an  equipment  upon  re procurement,  even  in  those 
instances  when  detailed  production  data  are  specified  in  the 
contract.^  When  the  production  data  allow  the  bidder  any  dis¬ 
cretion  regarding  the  physical  or  functional  characteristics, 
as  in  the  case  of  so-called  performance  specifications,  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  the  equipment  will  not  be  duplicated  by 
n  new  supplier.  We  do  not  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the 


Statement  by  Honorable  Thomas  D.  Morris,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  before  the 
Sub-committee  on  Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  2d  .March  1963. 

^Major  General  w.  T.  Thurman,  Hearings  before  Sub-committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  88th  Congress, 

",  .  .detailed  drawings  do  not  always  assure  us  of  obtaining 
identical  parts."  Additionally,  House  Reports,  Volume  I,  80th 
Congress,  First  Session,  Report  109,  page  10:  "The  need  for 
standardization  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  cer¬ 
tain  highly  complicated  equipment  are  fully  interchangeable  only 
if  manufactured  by  the  same  supplier.  This  situation  exists  in 
the  case  of  certain  equipment  even  though  the  same  specifica¬ 
tions,  drawings,  and  manufacturing  techniques  are  employed.  A 
notable  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  an  airplane 
engine  manufactured  for  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war. 
lVo  companies  produced  the  same  engine  from  identical  blue¬ 
prints;  both  engines  performed  properly;  but  the  parts  were 
not  fully  interchangeable." 
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advisability  of  allowing  bidders  this  discretion,  but  merely  to 

state  a  conclusion  based  on  innumerable  comments  and  examples 

1 

from  technical  people  throughout  the  DcD. 

Because  of  these  and  other  factors,  many  within  the  DoD 
have  recognized  the  danger  that  too  much  preoccupation  with 
statistical  increases  in  competitive  procurements  may  preclude 
adequate  consideration  of  the  economic  consequences  of  such 
competition  on  the  total  cost  of  meeting  DoD  operational  ob¬ 
jectives  . 

In  June  1964,  Mr,  Robert  H.  Charles,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  said: 

" .  .  .  let  me  also  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  competi¬ 
tion  and  efficiency.  These  are  broad  terms  and  must 
defined.  They  include  the  ability  to  produce,  not 
only  with  the  least  expenditures  of  resources,  but  as 
that  A«ast  expenditure  relates  to  what  we  really  seek — 
namely,  quality,  reliability,  maintainability,  timeli¬ 
ness,  simplicity  of  logistics,  etc.  To  construe  'cost 
effectiveness'  xn  the  narrow  sense  of  buying  the  least 
expensive  article  is  a  total  misconception  of  that 
term.  Getting  tho  right  equipment  con.es  first  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  defense;  and  we  will  almost  surely 
err  if  we  blind  .y  adhere  to  a  policy  of  buying  at  the 
lowest  price  without  consideration  of  all  the  factors 
involved .  (Emphasis  supplied.)  We  would  be  foolish, 
for  example,  to  c.mpete  an  item  for  which  the  cost  of 
reprocurement  dat*  would  exceed  the  savings  from  com¬ 
petition.  We  woulc  be  equally  foolish  to  compete  an 
item  if  the  presence  of  the  new  part  thus  brought  into 
the  inventory  would  create  logistics  problems  exceed¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  cost  saving  thus  generated. 

We  would  be  militarily  foolish  to  use  competition  if 


As  a  qualified  exception  to  these  expressions  of  opinion, 
the  U.  S.  Army  Electronics  Command  states  that  they  have  been 
reasonably  successful  m  maintaining  mechanical  and  electrical 
interchangeability  of  parts,  sub-assemblies,  assemblies  and 
"black  boxes"  through  successive  procurements  and  supplier 
changes . 
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it  would  create  a  field  situation  where  non- interchange¬ 
ability  of  parts  would  prevent  the  cannibalization  of  a 
disabled  system  from  restoring  another  disabled  system 
to  full  utility.  Surely,  the  saving  of  $1,000  is  wrong 
if  it  means  that  a  needed  $100,000  system  is  thereby 
jeopardized. 

It  is  certain  that  Secretary  Charles  did  not  intend  by 
these  comments  to  discourage  competition  in  Defense  procurement. 
It  seems  equally  certain,  however,  that  he  did  intend  to  empha- 
size  the  desirability,  indeed  the  need,  to  determine,  insofar 
as  possible,  that  competition  accomplishes  its  primary  objec¬ 
tive;  namely  to  provide  the  Government  with  the  lowest  total 
cost  consistent  with  its  operational  requirements  rather  than 
merely  the  lowest  purchase  price.  This  project  addresses  it¬ 
self  to  developing  the  means  for  effectively  considering  "‘all 
the  factors  involved. " 

Haior  Areas  of  Study  and  Definition  of  Terms 

The  method  of  study  adopted  for  this  project  was  dictated 
largely  by  the  scope  of  the  task  order.  The  study  effort  was 
divided  into  three  major  areas  corresponding  with  the  first 
three  objectives  of  the  task  noted  on  Page  1  of  this  report. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  term  "logistics  costs" 
has  been  adopted  as  a  generic  tern.  It  is  intended  to  include 
costs  associated  with  or  generated  by  the  acquisition  of  an 
equipment.  It  thus  includes  buying,  training,  maintenance, 
documentation,  special  support  equipment,  repair  parts  and  all 
similar  costs.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  this  project,  it 
includes  certain  limited  operating  costs.  The  word  "equipment" 


Honorable  Robert  H.  Charles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  {Installations  and  Logistics),  before  AFLC/Industry 
Management  Conference,  Dayton,  Ohio,  25  June  1964. 
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is  used  in  a  generic  sense  to  describe  the  primary  item  being 
procured.  The  terms  "item"  and  "end  item"  are  synonymous  with 
“equipment. " 

The  words  "bids"  and  "bidders”  have  been  used  for  editorial 
convenience  to  mean  proposals  and  those  who  submit  proposals, 
although  generally  they  are  used  only  in  the  context  of  formal 
advertising  procedures.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Part  F  of 
Section  III,  this  study  is  confined  to  negotiated  procurements 
thus  excluding  procurements  by  formal  advertising.^ 


1 


Page  60, 


infra. 


II.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCbUS IONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


After  almost  one  year  of  study  involving  a  large  number  of 
field  investigations  and  reviews  of  numerous  other  studies,  we 
have  concluded  that  techniques  are  either  available  or  capable 
of  development  for  predicting  and  measuring  logistics  costs 
within  tolerances  which  should  permit  their  use  in  bid  evalua¬ 
tion.  We  have  further  concluded  that  their  utility  and  economic 
feasibility  should  be  tested  in  actual  competitive  procurements. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  there  are  several  problems  yet  to  be  overcome  before  the 
techniques  can  be  applied  as  readily  and  completely  as  desired. 
The  absence  within  DoD  of  adequate  cost  accounting  systems  for 
collecting  costs  useful  in  logistics  cost  analyses  has  been 
identified  as  an  impediment.  The  need  to  obtain  detailed  de¬ 
sign  information  from  bidders  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
this  information  have  been  recognized.  Compartmentalization  of 
functional  responsibilities  within  the  military  agencies,  which 
tends  to  isolate  technical  and  procurement  personnel  from  one 
another,  has  been  noted  as  another  impediment.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that,  in  some  instances,  the  cost  of  making  a  logistics 
cost  analysis  may  make  the  analysis  uneconomical. 

While  the  existence  of  such  problems  is  recognized,  none 
appear  to  be  insurmountable.  As  solutions  or  partial  solutions 
become  available,  logistics  cost  analysis  in  bid  evaluation 
should  be  implemented  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Delay,  pending 
capability  to  make  complete  analyses,  is  neither  necessary  nor 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government.  Any  assessment  of  logis¬ 
tics  costs,  no  matter  how  limited,  seems  to  us  to  be  preferred 
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Di  procurement  decisions  on  such  costs. 


This  report  has  pointed  out  that  traditionally  the  competi¬ 
tive  decision  involves  a  choice  between  two  alternatives:  sole 
source  and  price  competition.  A  third  alternative  has  now  been 
introduced;  namely,  competition  with  logistics  cost  analysis. 
Consequently,  guidelines  for  measuring  the  economic  feasibility 
of  making  a  logistics  cost  analysis  have  been  developed  for  use 
when  competition  is  contemplated.  In  addition,  ways  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  analysis  in  the  process  of  bid  evaluation  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  illustrated. 

It  has  been  noted  that  logistics  cost  categories  separate 
into  two  functional  groups;  source  selection  and  support.  Source 
selection  costs  associated  with  competition  have  been  identified. 
They  are: 

e  Qualification  of  suppliers 
e  Qualification  of  equipment 
•  Patent  and  data  rights  acquisition 
e  Bidding 

The  importance  of  considering  these  costs  in  measuring  the  eco¬ 
nomic  feasibility  of  competition  and  logistics  cost  analysis 
has  been  shown. 

Support  cost  categories  susceptible  to  influence  by  changes 
in  suppliers  have  also  been  identified.  They  are: 

e  Corrective  and  Preventive  Maintenance 
e  Inventory  Management 
e  Training 

e  Inspection,  Installation  ^nd  Check-out 
e  Transportation 
e  Documentation 
e  Operation 
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Methods  for  quantifying  the  costs  associated  with  these  cate* 
gories  have  been  suggested  for  use  in  bid  evaluation.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  shown  that  reliability  prediction  and 
measurement  techniques  exist  which,  together  with  improved 
maintainability  prediction  techniques,  provide  the  means  for 
forecasting  maintenance  costs. 

This  study  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  logistics 
costs  which  are  almost  exclusively  associated  with  reparable 
equipments.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  service  life 
can  be  important  in  the  procurement  of  non* reparable  items. 
Aside  from  price,  it  is  usually  the  only  significant  variable. 
Therefore,  the  Government  can  largely  achieve  the  lowest  total 
cost  of  non* reparables  (over  a  period  of  time),  consistent  with 
operational  requirements,  by  making  service  life  a  factor  in 
evaluating  bids  for  such  procurements. 

Numerous  other  studies  relating  to  life  cycle  costs,  many 
of  which  are  referenced  in  this  report,  have  been  made.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  the  time  has  come  to  test  the  theoretical 
conclusions  of  such  studies,  including  this  study,  in  actual 
procurements.  The  objectives  of  these  tests  are  to  determine 
whether  adequate  information  can  be  secured  or  developed  to 
make  reasonably  satisfactory  iogistics  cost  analyses  during 
bid  evaluation,  and  whether  such  analyses  are  economically 
feasible.  Expressed  another  way,  we  need  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  problems  heretofore  discussed  ran  be  resolved.  It  is 
believed  that  this  question  can  be  answered  only  by  testing  in 
actual  procurements. 

Pursuant  to  these  conclusions,  two  recossssndations  have 
been  made: 

1.  The  practicability  of  evaluating  logistics  costs  in 
procurement  should  be  tested  in  actual  procuremar.ta 
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of  non-commercial  reparable  equipments  and  the  guide¬ 
lines  outlined  in  this  report  should  be  used  in  con¬ 
ducting  such  tests. 

2.  Award  of  contracts  for  non-reparable  equipments  on 
the  basis  of  lowest  price  per  unit  of  service  life 
(e.g.,  mile,  operating  hour,  calendar  month)  should  be 
tested  in  actual  procurements  in  which  service  life  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  required  is  useful. 


III.  FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSIS 


Part  A;  Scope  of  the  Logistics  Cost  Problem 

Research  was  undertaken  in  the  early  phases  of  the  study 
to  establish  as  realistically  as  possible  the  character  of  the 
equipment  and  the  magnitude  of  procurements,  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars,  which  might  advantageously  be  subjected  to  logistics 
cost  analyses. 

Regarding  equipment  character,  since  we  are  concerned  with 
the  effect  on  logistics  costs  of  changes  in  equipment  suppliers, 
our  research  efforts  have  been  confined  to  a  study  of  those 
equipments  which  are  either  usually  procured  competitively  or 
are  logical  candidates  for  competition.  Procurements  of  research 
and  and  major  systems  have  beor.  excluded  from  con¬ 

sideration  primarily  because  they  are  not  usually  price  competed 
and  because  of  their  complexity.*  Our  area  of  interest  corre¬ 
sponds  roughly  with  the  two  categories  of  materiel  identified 
to  Congress  by  former  Secretary  Morris  as  "military  end  items 
and  parts  for  such  items,"2 

Military  end  items  and  parts  esn  be  separated  into  two 
groups:  reparable  and  non-reparable .  This  study  has  taken 


Although  ships,  which  can  be  classified  as  major  systems, 
are  procured  competitively,  the  life  cycle  cost  implications  of 
such  competition  are  being  studied  under  another  LMI  Project 
(Task  65-13). 

2 

Op.  cit..  Footnote  1,  page  6.  Mr.  Norris  also  stated 
then  that,  "In  research  and  development  and  In  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  missile  systems,  we  have  very  limited  opportunities 
to  make  awards  on  the  basis  of  price  competition. " 
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cognizance  of  both  groups  although  many  of  the  logistics  cost 
category?  to  be  discussed  in  Part  B  are  seldom  involved  in 
procurement  of  non-reparables.  Differences  in  service  life^ 
of  a  non-reparable  among  bidders  may,  however,  be  significant. 
For  this  reason,  a  recommends tion  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
service  life  in  procurements  of  non-reparables  is  included  m 
Section  IV.  The  process  of  using  measures  or  service  life  in 
a  procurement  decision  is  discussed  in  Part  F 

Although  non-reparables  are  included,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  logistic.*,  costs  discussed  herein  are  those  most 
frequently  associated  with  reparables  and  it  is  primarily  with 
respect  to  such  equipments  that  we  have  conducted  this  study. 

Regarding  the  magnitude  of  procurements  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars.  a  study  of  approximate xy  5  "  billion  of  procurement 
funds  obligated  in  FY  1964  revealed  that  approximately  >6.46 
billion  was  the  value  cf  those  "®xl*v«ry  end  items  and  parts 
for  such  end  items**  which  are  regarded  by  this  study  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  logistics  cost  analysis.^  Of  the  $6.46  billion, 

$6  .07  billion3  or  94.9*  was  subjected  to  price  competition  and 
$0.19  billion  or  6,0*  was  procured  on  a  sole-source  basis. 

Since  ail  these  procurement’s  were  logical  candidates  for  com- 

4 

petition,  we  believe  the  economic  feasibility  of  logistics 
cost  analyses  should  have  been  considered  for  the  entire  $6.46 
billion. 


Total  useful  life,  consisting  of  ill  m-service  time  be¬ 
tween  acquisition  and  ultimate  discard. 

^Exhibit  1. 

3 Exhibit  2. 

4 

Pages  24-25,  infra. 
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Part  B:  Logistics  Cost  Categories 

The  first  objective  of  the  task  order  was  to  establish 
logistics  cost  categories.  This  was  accomplished  by  research 
in  each  of  the  military  services  and  the  DSA;  by  studies  of 
charts  of  accounts,  maintenance  and  supply  functions,  training 
procedures  and  procurement  practices;  by  research  of  pertinent 
literature  in  the  form  of  DoD  directives,  instructions  and 
manuals;  and  by  review  of  related  studies. 

P.s  the  investigation  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that 
logistics  cost  categories  separate  into  two  basic  functional 
groups.  One  group  of  costs  is  of  a  source  selection  nature, 
including  buying  and  bidder  qualification  activities,  and  the 
second  is  of  a  support*-  nature,  relating  to  introducing  the 
equipment  to  the  field  and  opera t  ng  and  supporting  it.  Of  the 
iwo  groups,  the  support  cost  categories  are  the  most  important 
and  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

Source  selection  costs  subdivide  as  follows; 

Qualification  of  Suppliers — This  subdivision  induces  the 
costs  associated  with  surveys  and  other  efforts  required  to  de¬ 
termine  bidders'  capabilities  to  produce  the  specific  equipment 
being  procured  and  to  finance  the  work  involved.  The  costs  are 
virtually  all  of  a  manpower  nature. 

Qualification  of  Equipment- -Included  here  are  costs  of 
test  equipment,  manpower,  transportation  and  reporting  incurred 
by  the  Government  to  qualify  a  new  version  of  the  product. 

Patent  and  Data  Rights — In  this  subdivision  are  the  royalty 
payments  and  costs  of  obtaining  rights  in  data  made  necessary  by 


Exhibit  3. 
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the:  existence  of  a  bidder's  patents  cr  data  tc  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  either  no  rights  or  only  limited  rights. 

Bicidinq--Here  are  to  be  found  the  costs  of  reproduction, 
assembly  and  distribution  of  bid  sets,  including  specifications 
and  drawings.  Also  included  are  costs  of  analyzing  and  evalu¬ 
ating  multiple  bids,  including  the  necessary  negotiation  asso¬ 
ciated  with  each  bid. 

Source  selection  costs  require  consideration  in  evaluating 
the  economic  feasibility  of  securing  competition.  Once  a  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  made  to  procure  competitively,  costs  identified 
as  Bidding  need  no  longer  be  considered  since  the  Government 
will  have  committed  itself  to  incur  the  expense.  .Moreover, 

Bidding  cost  will  not  be  a  variable  among  the  bidders. 

Exponses  associated  with  qualification  of  a  new  bidder  and 
-us  product  can,  however,  become  a  substantial  cost  to  the 
Government.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  quantify  these 
costs  ar.d  specify  an  amount  in  the  RFP  which  will  represent  an 
assessment  (m  bid  evaluation)  against  all  bidders  and  products 
not  previously  qualified. 

Finally,  any  costs  associated  with  the  acquisition  of 
patents  and  data  rights  or  the  payment  of  royalties  might  require 
consideration  in  bid  evaluation.  For  instance,  assuming  one  bid¬ 
der  has  ar.  agreement  with  the  Government  requiring  payment  of 
royalties,  the  RFP  should  specify  the  amount  of  the  royalty  as 
an  assessment  against  all  other  bidders  as  a  part  of  bid  eval¬ 
uation. 

Support  coat  categories  of  Corrective  and  Preventive  Mainten¬ 
ance;  Inventory  Management ;  Training;  Inspection,  Installation  and 
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Check-out;  Transportation;  Documentation;  and  Operation  have 

been  identified  and  are  discussed  below  in  order  of  their  im- 

1 

porta nee. 

•  Corrective  and  Preventive  Maintenance 

1.  Repair  Parts 

2.  Manpower 

3.  Transportation 

This  category  represents  the  combination  of  hardware,  man¬ 
power  and  transportation  costs  specifically  associated  with  the 
overhaul,  repair  and  servicing  of  the  equipment.  Hardware  costs 
include  parts  and  components,  maintenance  tools  and  test  equip¬ 
ment  and  any  special  facilities  required  to  meet  the  maintenance 
requirements.  Manpower  and  transportation  costs  include  those 
associated  with  testing  for  failure,  removal  and  re-installation 
of  failed  parts  and  components,  transporting  failed  equipments 
to  and  from  repair  sites  as  required  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  actual  repair  or  overhaul  operations.  The  manpower  and 
material  costs  of  regularly  programmed  preventive  maintenance 
complete  the  costs  falling  under  this  category. 

•  Inventory  Management 

1.  FSN  Identification  and  Assignment 

2.  Continuing  Management 

This  category  consists  of  the  costs  of  "introducing"  and 
managing  new  or  additional  inventory.  It  includes  only  non¬ 
hardware  costs,  as  the  costs  of  related  hardware  are  covered 
under  "Corrective  and  Preventive  Maintenance, "  discussed  above. 


The  word  "importance"  as  used  here  refers  to  the  frequency 
with  which  such  costs  are  affected  by  changes  in  suppliers,  as 
well  as  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  expended  each  year  by  the  DoD 
in  each  category.  As  will  be  seen,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  categories  may  vary  widely  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
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Included  m  this  category  are  the  costs  of  assigning  Fed¬ 
eral  Stock  Numbers,  cataloging  items  and  part s,  and  completing 
standardization  forms  and  similar  documentation  necessary  to 
enter  an  equipment,  sub-assembly,  part  or  special  support  item 
into  the  inventory  for  the  first  time.  Costs  of  bin  opening, 
receiving  and  issue,  ordering,  counting  and  record  keeping,  and 
physical  storage  operations  (care,  preservation  and  packaging 
costs)  are  also  included. 

•  Training 

Maintenance 

a .  Hardware 

b.  Manpower 

c.  Training  Aids 
Operational 

a.  Hardware 

b.  Manpower 

c.  Training  Aids 

This  category  includes  those  costs  necessary  to  provide  the 
training  required  for  the  establishment  of  an  in-house  military 
capability  to  maintain  and  operate  equipment.  Sub- categories 
associated  with  both  maintenance  and  operational  training  cost 
are  hardware  (end  items  and  special  support  equipment  and  their 
parts  and  sur -assemblies )  needed  for  practical  demonstration  and 
simulated  maintenance  and  operation;  manpower  required  for  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  and  instruction,  as  well  as  that  consumed  in 
trainee  observation,  study,  and  practice;  and  films,  recordings, 
charts  and  other  non-hardware  training  aids.  Manual  or  handbook 
costs  peculiar  to  training  are  included;  costs  associated  with 
manuals  common  to  both  training  ano  actual  operation  or  mainten¬ 
ance  are  excluded  from  this  category  and  covered  under  Documen¬ 
tation.  The  estimated  cost  of  any  contract  training  of  Government 
personnel  is  included  here. 
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•  Inspection.  Installation  and  Check-out 

1.  Hardware 

2.  Manpower 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  Government  costs  generated  by 
production  and  acceptance  inspection.  Also  included  are  those 
costs  generated  by  the  manpower  effort  involved  in  installation 
and  check-out  as  well  as  costs  of  any  hardware  required,  such 
as  connections  and  connectors,  stands  and  bases,  special  envi¬ 
ronmental  facilities,  calibration  and  test  and  inspection  equip¬ 
ment. 


•  Transportation 

Costs  under  this  category  are  those  required  for  movement 
of  an  end  item,  its  spares  and  support  equipment  iron  place  of 
production  to  place (s)  of  use  or  storage.  Included  are  any  in¬ 
direct  routing  costs  through  Government  and  associate  contractor 
facilities  for  modification  and  assembly  work. 

e  Documentation 

1.  Drawings 

2.  Manuals 

3.  Parts  Lists 

4.  Specifications 

Tne  documentation  category  includes  the  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  content,  writing,  reproducing  and  distributing  all  of 
the  documentation  necessary  to  produce,  maintain  and  operate 
the  equipment.  Such  documents  include  drawings,  sound  record¬ 
ings.  pictorial  reproductions,  manuals,  specifications  and 
parts  lists.  Documentation  peculiar  to  training  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Training  category;  any  documentation  common  to 
training  and  continuing  operation  or  maintenance  is  assigned 
to  this  category. 
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•  Operation 

1 .  Manpower 

2.  Operating  Expenses 

The  costs  of  operating  an  equipment  are  quite  extensive  and 
difficult  tc  isolate.  Operating  costs  with  which  this  study  is 
concerned  are  the  direct  manpower  costs  and  such  other  direct 
costs  as  fuel,  power  and  lubricants  required  over  the  opera¬ 
tional  life  or  some  other  specified  duration. 
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Part  Ci  Relative  Importance  of  Logistics  Cost  Categories 

The  second  objective  of  this  project  calls  for  establish- 
ing  the  relative  importance  of  cost  categories  by  equioment 
type.  In  an  effort  to  establish  such  relationships,  the  pro¬ 
curement  histories  of  several  equipments  were  examined.  They 
varied  in  complexity,  cost  and  type  from  such  major  items  as  a 
ship's  inertial  navigation  system  (SINS)  to  a  relatively  simple 
aeronautical  ground  power  supply  unit.  (See  Exhibit  4.) 

The  equipments  examined  do  not  represent  a  valid  statisti¬ 
cal  saa^>le  from  which  broad  conclusions  can  be  directly  drawn. 
Difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  logistics  cost  informa¬ 
tion  which  could  be  associated  with  particular  equipments  pre¬ 
cluded  sampling  to  such  an  extent  in  this  study.  To  do  so,  if 
indeed  it  were  possible,  would  have  required  at  least  several 
additional  man-years  of  effort. 

The  equipments  examined  fall  into  the  following  classes: 

Communication 

Airborne 

Ground 

Aircraft  Instrumentation 
Electronic 

Electro -Mechanical  and  Mechanical 

Aircraft  Accessory 
Electronic 

Electro-Mechanical  and  Mechanical 

Navigation 

Airborne 

Shipboard 


•■ass*-* 
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Automotive 
Combat 
Tactical 
Special  Purpose 

Construction 

Ship's  Accessory 
Electronic 

Electro-Mechanical  and  Mechanical 
Our  studies  have  produced  these  findings: 

Relation  of  Equipment  Type  to  Total  Logistics  Coat — Ko 
firm  cr  consistent  pattern  was  noted  01  established.  It  is 
conceivable  that  if  a  great  number  of  procurements  were  ex¬ 
amined,  som  pattern  might  emerge.  The  possibility  also  re¬ 
mains  that  a  much  narrower  definition  of  types  or  classes 
might  produce  discernible  patterns.  Such  narrow  definitions, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  prove  to  be  useless  for  purposes  :f 
creating  any  meaningful  stratification. 

Relation  of  Equipment  Type  to  Changes  in  logistics  Costs 

itaUft&siaa.  a  ffgy  sya>p4.f*~B*c*u»«  of  Uck 

of  cost  information,  it  has  been  virtually  impossible  to  cake 
a  determination  of  this  relationship.  Under  present  accounting 
systems,  logistics  costs  are  not  collected  either  by  equipment 

type  or  by  mm  of  supplier.  Som  manageMnt  systems  such  as 

1  2 
tasks ,  navy  Maintenance  and  Material  ManageMnt  System  and 


S*he  Army  EquipMnt  Record  Syataa. 
2 Tentatively  approved. 
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the  Air  Porce  66-1  System  have  provisions  for  accumulating 
maintenance  data  by  equipment  type.  FSN  and  manufacturer's 
name.  Eventually,  it  may  be  possible  to  convert  these  data  to 
costs.  Such  information,  however,  is  not  now  available. 

Within  our  ability  to  investigate,  no  patterns  of  rela¬ 
tionship  were  indicated,  although  again  the  possibility  re¬ 
mains  that  a  narrower  definition  of  classes  might  reveal  such 
patterns. 

Relation  of  Equipment  Type  to  Relative  Importance  of 
Lou is tics  Cost  Categories — In  attempting  to  establish  this 
relationship,  we  found  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Training,  all  Logistics  cost  categories  can  apply  to  any  equip¬ 
ment  type  except  for  the  very  simple  inexpensive  items.  Again, 
no  pattern  of  relationship  was  discernible. 

Relation  of  Equipment  Price  to  Tetal  Logistics  Cost — Some 
studies  have  indicated  that  the  higher  the  aggregate  prices  of 
a  group  of  items,  the  higher  the  aggregate  of  associated  logis¬ 
tics  costs.  Howe«*r,  this  relationship  does  not  hold  with  any 
consistency  on  an  item-by-item  basis.  In  fact,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  high-priced  equipments  whose  logistics  costs  are 
relatively  low  as  contrasted  with  low-priced  equipments,  the 
logistics  costs  of  which  are  quite  high. 

Many  studies  of  military  logistics  have  concluded  that 
relatively  few  program,  or  very  few  commodity  categories,  or 
a  small  number  of  major  systems  account  for  the  preponderance 
of  procurement  dollars  obligated  during  any  given  period,  this 
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is  sometimes  referred  to  as  bigh-dollar  or  high-value  stratifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  often  employed  as  a  mean  of  emphasizing  the 
areas  m  which  an  analysis  of  a  profiler  or  the  application  of 
a  solution  is  most  likely  to  yield  the  greatest  return  for  the 
cost  incurred. 

For  purposes  of  life  cycle  costing,  any  stratification  em¬ 
ployed  should  emphasize  those  equipments  which  yield  the  high¬ 
est  savings  for  the  money  expended.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  concern  is  with  those  logistics  costs  which  are  sensitive 
to  changes  in  suppliers.  Attention  should  be  directed  first 
to  those  areas  which  cen  generate  the  highest  return,  in  terms 
of  logistics  cost  savings,  for  the  expense  incurred  in  making 
the  analyses. 

In  summary,  the  decision,  whether  a  logistics  cost  analy¬ 
sis  should  be  made,  must  depend  not  on  equipment  price  or  type 
or  complexity,  but  directly  on  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
analysis;  and  this  feasibility  must  be  evaluated  on  e  caae-by- 


cas«  basis. 
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2IJL  t  D:  Quantification  of  Logist  ics  Costs 

The  third  objective  or  Task  Order  4C-5  is  the  development 
of  methods  for  measuring  and  forecasting  logistics  costs.  An 
essentic?  requirement  of  fuch  methods  is  the  ability  to  quantify 
the  costs,  hot  only  must  the  support  costs  of  the  existing  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  equipment  be  known  or  be  capable  of  reasonable  esti¬ 
mation,  but  also  the  costs  which  well  oe  incurred  by  awarding  to 
other  than  the  current  supplier. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  develop  actual  costs  for  every 
.logistics  operation  of  each  functional  category  identified  in 
Part  B.  the  cost  and  time  required  to  make  an  analysis  would 
probably  be  prohibitive.  In  our  opinion,  however,  such  pre¬ 
cision  is  not  required.  We  believe  the  liberal  use  of  standard 
costs  is  entirely  justified  as  a  reasonable  and  acceptable  al¬ 
ternative. 

Koi  our  purposes,  standard  costs  are  pre -determined  costs 
of  specific  operations,  established  by  such  Keans  as  time 
studies.  KTM  or  analysis  of  cost  accounting  records. 

Many  costs  should  be  capable  of  pre-determnaticr.  and  ap- 
Pi  ication  to  procurements  or.  *  standard  cost  basis,  standard 
costs  have-  been  found  to  be  in  use  in  each  oi  the  military 
service!,  although  the  Air  Force  ins  developed  the  only  group 
of  stanOtitu  cu»t*  designed  exclusively  for  use  in  life  cycle 
cost  mg . 

f  r  v  tnc*  standpoint  of  future  logistics  cost  analyses, 
tnis  study  suggests  that  costs  of  a  predominantly  manpower 
nature  car.  best  be  considered  if  they  are  reduced  tc  engineered 


‘Air  force  Ree> /Ultimate  Coat  Regulation.  AFLCR  400-20, 
AFSCf  400  4.  14  February  1964. 
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s tandards .  Standard  costing  procedures  require  identification 
01  manpower  operations  of  a  logistics  nature.  Engineered  work 
standards  must  be  developed  for  each  individual  worn  element 
comprising  the  operation  in  question.  Each  standard  worn  ele¬ 
ment  is  then  costed  on  the  basis  of  average  hourly  costs  zt  the 
manpower  involved.  The  total  cost  of  all  such  work  elements 
becomes  the  hourly  standard  cost  of  the  operation. 

Standard  costs  of  operations  can,  and  frequently  do,  vary 
according  to  the  magnitudes  of  such  operations.  For  example, 
the  Air  Force  has  determneo  tho*  the  standard  cost  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  FSK  differs  in  its  work  content  and  scope  depending 
upor.  whether  tnc  new  FSN  is  a  part,  sub-assembly  or  assembly. 
Consequently,  coot  standards  have  beer,  developed  for  cach.^ 

Xn  the  fcilcftung  discussions  relating  to  quantification  of 
logistics  costs,  those  costs  which  might  be  considered  or.  a 
standard  cost  basis  will  be  identified.  Cost  categories  will 
be  discussed  in  the  sane  order  m  which  they  were  identified  in 
Part  B. 

CORKSCrxVE  AND  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE^ --This  category  is, 

in  the  aggregate,  the  most  costly  of  all  the  logistics  cost 

categories.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  manpower  and  mat i- 

3 

rial  : c  r  the  DoO  is  about  $13.^  billion.  It  is  important  to 
be  able  to  assess  maintenance  cost  ia  performing  r  logistics 


*  Ibid . 

4 Because  it  is  more  complex  and  represents  much  higher 
cost  than  the  other  categories.  Corrective  end  Preventive 
Maintenance  is  covered  more  extensively  m  the  Appendix. 

3 Estimate  obtained  from  the  Directorate  for  Maintenance 
Policy.  OASD  (X4L). 


cost  analysis,  not  only  because  the  absolute  cost  of  maintenance 
is  high,  but  also  because  the  frequency  and  cost  of  maintenance 
actions  often  vary  significantly  among  equipments  produced  to 
the  same  specification  by  different  suppliers. 

There  are  numerous  elements  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  maintenance  cost  cf  an  end  item  over  its  life  or 
for  some  other  specified  duration.  These  include  the  operating 
environment,  equipment  design,  service  life,  parts  failure  rates, 
unit  costs  of  parts,  skills  required,  maintenance  roan-hours  for 
the  various  pertinent  maintenance  actions,  manpower  cost  rates, 
preventive  maintenance  plan,  maintenance  tools  and  fixtures,  and 
transportation  cost.  Costs  of  supply  and  training  for  direct 
support  of  maintenance  activities  are  not  included  because  they 
are  covered  by  the  Inventory  Management  and  Training  categories. 
Administrative  expenses  are  not  included  because  they  are  not 
very  sensitive  to  changes  in  supplier,  which  is  our  major  con¬ 
cern. 

The  Government  must  {in  order  to  make  maintenance  cost  cal¬ 
culation  possible)  state  in  the  RFP  the  operating  environment; 
minimum  and  maximum  service  life  which  the  bidder  nay  use  in 
the  calculation;  restrictions  regarding  available  skills,  tools, 
and  fixtures;  sources  of  failure  rates  and  parts  costs;  manpower 
cost  rates  to  be  used;  transportation  cost  standards;  and  spe¬ 
cific  procedures  for  the  bidder  to  follow  in  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  maintenance  cost.  The  bidder  must  provide  as 
part  of  his  proposal  the  equipment  design,  a  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  plan,  and  details  of  his  development  of  any  maintenance 
information  required  by  the  RFP. 

The  two  key  questions  to  be  answered  in  a  calculation  of 
maintenance  cost  are: 
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1.  liow  frequently  will  the  various  maintenance  actions 
be  required? 

2.  How  long  will  the  various  maintenance  actions  take, 
and  h'*v  much  manpower  will  they  consume? 

For  meaningful  consideration  of  logistics  costs  in  procurement 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  answered  during  bid  evaluation 
and  prior  to  neid  experience  with  the  equipment. 

Reliability  Evaluation  -  The  first  question  is  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reliability  evaluation.  For  purposes  of  contract 
award,  we  are  concerned  with  the  inherent  reliability  of  the 
equipment,  leaving  such  problems  as  manufacturing  errors,  opera¬ 
ting  errors,  and  handling  damage  to  the  control  systems  which 
are  established  to  deal  with  them  directly.  We  are  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  random  and  wearout  failures,  as  problems 
initial  failure  are  usually  short-lived  and  remedied  by  well- 
escablished  corrective  procedures. 

(1)  Random  Failures — Random  failures  are  those 
whose  specific  times  of  occurrence  cannot  be  anticipated.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  their  mean  rates  or  occurrence,  however,  are  usually 
obtainable.  Techniques  for  determining  how  frequently  the  asso¬ 
ciated  corrective  maintenance  tasks  must  be  performed  are  well 
established.  They  have  had  extensive  satisfactory  application 
in  the  design  and  development  of  equipments--especially  elec¬ 
tronic  equipments.  They  have  not  been  used,  however,  in  the 
procurement  decisions  in  which  we  are  interested  even  though 
these  procurements  are  "downstream"  from  design  and  development. 

One  method  of  reliability  evaluation  for  random 
failures  is  the  Part  Failure  Method.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  ultimate  reliability  of  equipment  depends  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  parts  built  into  that  equips:  nt.  numerous 
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compilations  of  failure  rates  have  been  developed  by  both  the 
DoD  (e.g.,  MIL-HARK-217  and  the  RADC  Reliability  Notebook)  and 
contractors.  Procedures  (e.g.,  MIL-STD-756A)  and  failure  rates 
exist  in  sucn  form  that  their  application  does  not  permit  sub¬ 
jective  judgment  and  therefore  cannot  bias  the  bid  evaluation 
in  favor  of  any  particular  bidder. 

A  simpler  method  of  evaluation  for  random  fail¬ 
ures,  commonly  called  the  AEG  Method  is  based  on  the  number  of 
active  elements  groups  (AEG's)  in  the  end  item  being  considered. 
An  AEG  count  is  converted  into  a  failure  rate  by  a  mathematical 
equation  or  from  a  graph  based  on  the  equation.  Like  the  Part 
Pailure  Method,  the  AEG  Method  has  undergone  much  use  in  design 
and  development;  results  have  had  reasonably  good  correlation 
with  actual  failure  rates;  and  the  method  has  received  Do D  ac¬ 
ceptance  (e.g.,  in  NAVWEPS  00-65-502). 

(2)  Wearout  Failures — Wearout  failures  must  re¬ 
ceive  different  treatment  from  random  failures  in  estimating 
maintenance  cost.  Wearout  failures  can  generally  be  anticipated, 
so  maintenance  actions  made  necessary  by  wear  phenonema  (e.g., 
stress  rupture,  corrosion,  fatigue)  can  be  scheduled.  Thus, 
such  actions  should  be  incorporated  by  the  bidder  in  his  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  plan. 

When  wearout  failure  is  involved,  parts  failure 
rates  cannot  usually  be  obtained  from  standard  tables  or  hand¬ 
books,  as  they  can  for  random  failures.  However,  physical  test 
for  failure  rate  is  generally  feasible.  Once  delivered,  the 
end  item  can  be  used  for  a  short  period  of  time,  wear  can  be 
measured,  and  the  measurements  extrapolated  to  indicate  when 
replacement  or  repair  would  be  required.  Thus,  bidders'  claims 
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of  wearout  failure  rates  can  be  used  in  maintenance  cost  calcu¬ 
lations,  for  the  claims  of  the  successful  bidder  can  be  written 
into  his  contract  and  demonstration  tests  prescribed. 

There  are  many  variations  and  refinements  of 
these  approaches  to  reliability  evaluation.  Some  of  these  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  references  noted.  This  report  will 
not  attempt  to  cover  them  completely,  although  they  are  given 
more  extensive  treatment  in  the  Appendix. 

Maintainability  Evaluation  -  The  second  question  on 
Page  29  is  answered  by  a  maintainability  evaluation.  Such  an 
evaluation  is  directed  at  establishing  the  man-hours  required 
for  the  various  maintenance  tasks,  the  frequencies  of  which  are 
provided  by  the  reliability  evaluation. 

The  Government  may  specify  (in  the  RFP)  a  standard 
manpower  cost  per  maintenance  action,  or  standard  manpower  costs 
for  various  different  types  of  maintenance  action.  Such  costs 
would  only  be  appropriate,  however,  if  man-hours  per  maintenance 
action  were  not  likely  to  vary  significantly  among  the  different 
bidders'  versions  of  the  equipment. 

In  general,  the  bidders  should  be  required  to  submit, 
for  each  maintenance  action  identified  in  the  reliability  evalu¬ 
ation,  an  estimate  of  man-hours  needed  to  complete  the  action. 
Any  such  estimate  should  cover  as  many  of  the  following  elements 
as  are  pertinent:  preparation,  disassembly,  and  assembly;  fault 
diagnosis  and  localization;  fault  correction  (repair  or  replace¬ 
ment)  ,*  cleaning  and  lubrication;  adjustment,  realignment,  and 
calibration;  and  check-out  or  final  test.  The  Government  should 
provide  standard  costs  for  the  contractor  to  use  ir  adding  tine 
required  for  drawing  material  from  stores  and  preparing  mainten¬ 
ance  reports. 
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The  successful  bidder's  figures  for  required  mainten- 
ance  nan-hours  should  be  incorporated  in  the  contract  and  demon- 
stration  procedures  should  be  stipulated.  An  example  of  the 
requirement  and  associated  demonstration  intended  is  provided 
by  MII/-K-26512C  (USAF) . 

Another  interesting  technique  for  securing  estimates 
01  *«intenance  time  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  study. 

It  consists  of  a  checklist  of  equipment  characteristics,  scoring 
criteria  for  the  checklist,  and  a  regression  equation  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  time  estimates  from  scores.  This  technique  has  been 
used  successfully,  but  not  in  enough  cases  as  yet  to  merit  un¬ 
qualified  endorsaamnt.  For  more  information,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Appendix. 

In  summary,  reliability  and  mainta inability  evaluation 
techniques  and  procedures  are  well  established  and  have  been 
satisfactorily  employed  in  design  and  development.  In  view  of 
this  capability,  together  with  the  importance  of  alleging  for 
maintenance  costs  in  making  procurement  decisions,  a  concerted 
effort  should  be  made  to  apply  them  in  logistics  cost  analyses. 

If  bidders  can  be  expected  to  know  the  basic  designs  of 
their  equipments,  they  can  be  expected  to  carry  out  reliability 
and  maintainability  evaluations  according  to  well-defined  pro¬ 
cedures.  Such  procedures  can  be  stipulated  in  the  RFP,  and  the 
evaluations  can  effectively  be  audited  by  the  Government  in  the 
process  of  selecting  the  successful  bidder. 

Reliability  evaluation  identifies  maintenance  actions, 
both  preventive  and  corrective,  and  the  frequencies  with  which 
they  must  be  performed,  it  also  identifies  the  material  (sub¬ 
assemblies  and  parts)  required  for  a  given  period  of  tirm.  To* si 
material  coat  can  then  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  -jf 
parts  required  by  their  unit  prices. 
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Maintainability  evaluation  provides  the  nan-hours  needed . 
Total  manpcwer  cost  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
times  the  various  maintenance  tasks  must  be  performed  by  the 
associated  man-hours,  and  multiplying  these  products  in  turn 
by  the  applicable  standard  manpower  rates. 

INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT — The  key  to  computing  Inventory  Man¬ 
agement  costs  associated  with  a  specific  equipment  is  the  de¬ 
tailed  design  concept  being  proposed.  In  addition,  the 
maintenance  plan  is  needed  to  determine  quantities,  stock  levels 
and  storage  points  of  maintenance  parts;  all  of  which  directly 
influence  inventory  costs. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  costly  categories  identified  by 

this  study.  There  are  approximately  4.2  million  PSN's  in  the 

DoD  inventory.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  these  stock- 

numbered  items,  exclusive  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  are  valued 

at  $38.9  billion.1  Estimates  of  the  annual  cost  of  holding  an 

item  in  inventory  range  from  15-25%  of  the  average  inventory 
2  3 

value.  Using  20%  and  assuming  that  the  average  life  span  of 
an  inventory  item  is  ten  years,  the  cost  of  holding  $38.9  billion 
in  inventory  over  a  ten-year  span  is  $77.8  billion. 

Numerous  studies  and  reports  relating  to  the  cost  of  in¬ 
troducing  and  holding  repair  parts  in  inventory  have  been  made. 


Directorate  of  Statistical  Services,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  advises  that  $38.9  billion  is  a  reason¬ 
able  estimate  of  value  of  the  4.2  million  PSN's  in  stock. 

2 

Page  36,  infra. 

3  Page  37,  infra. 
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Estimates  rang*  from  $33.98  par  part1  to  $3,920.46  par  naw 
2 

rapair  part. 

In  the  first  instance,  tha  Air  Porca  has  included  in  tha 
$33.96  only  "identifiable  costs  associated  with  the  specific 
materiel  management ,  supply  and  transportation  organic  functions 
of  requirements,  cataloging,  standardization,  equipment  authori- 
zation,  receiving,  recording,  storing  and  freight  classification. 
“Prom  each  of  these  functional  areas,  engineered  time  standards 
were  accuanilated  for  tasks  directly  and  wholly  relating  to  new 
item  input.  The  manpower  for  each  of  the  functions  was  con¬ 
solidated  and  converted  to  dollars.”4 

The  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Maintenance  Center  reports  that 
its  figure  of  $3,920.46  includes  the  costs  of  receipt,  storage, 
issue,  stock  control,  supply  control,  cataloging,  procurement 
and  transportation  over  the  average  life  of  an  item  in  the  DoD 
inventory. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  approached 
the  problem  in  different  ways.  Yet,  in  essence,  the  cost  devel¬ 
oped  by  each  service  purports  to  represent  the  cost  of  adding  a 
new  part  to  the  supply  system.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force,  when 
using  its  Real/Ultimate  Cost  method  of  procurement  assesses 
bidders  $33.98  in  the  bid  evaluation  for  each  new  PSH  part  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  end  item. 


XOp.  cit..  Page  26. 

2 

Corps  of  Engineers  Study,  "Cost  of  Introducing  a  New  Re¬ 
pair  Part  Line  Item  into  the  Engineer  Repair  P^rts  Supply  System, 
11  August  1958,  Planning  Office,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Maintenance 
Center. 

3  Op.  cit..  Page  26. 

4Ibid. 
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Other  estimates  of  "introducing  new  items  into  the  inven¬ 
tory”  end  "holding  in  inventory"  have  been  made.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  valid  comparisons  can  be  made  among  the  various 
estimates;  in  others,  the  composition  differs  sc  widely  that 
comparisons  are  difficult  to  achieve.  Our  research  has  included 
a  study  of  several  reports  from  which  we  have  developed  the 
following: 

Cost  of  Mew  FSK  Introduction  -  Of  all  the  costs  which 

can  be  associated  with  inventory  management,  we  believe  that  the 

cost  of  cataloging  is  the  only  significant  one  which  is  peculiar 

to  new  FSH  introduction.1  Estimates  of  this  cost  vary  widely. 

Our  research  suggests  that  the  cost  of  $207.00  developed  by  the 

Army  as  the  cost  of  initial  cataloging  and  technical  research 

2 

is  reasonable  for  purposes  of  logistics  cost  analyses.  This 
amount  embraces  the  costs  associated  with  item  identi fication, 
preparation  of  standard  forms  and  coding  of  the  item  character¬ 
istics.  computer  matching  and  print-out,  entry  into  catalogs, 
printing  and  distribution  and  follow-up  paper  work. 

A  prerequisite  to  the  computation  of  this  cost  in  a 
Logistics  cost  analysis  is  the  submission  of  a  parts  list  by 
each  bidder,  identifying  the  parts  (by  PSM's  when  possible) 
which,  in  his  opinion,  must  be  carried  in  inventory  as  support 
or  repair  parts.  The  first  and  less  desirable  method  would  re¬ 
quire  a  complete  verification  of  the  accuracy  of  each  bidder's 
list  as  to  F8V  identification.  To  accomplish  this,  we  believe 
the  Government  would  incur  approximately  90%  of  the  cost  it  is 


Hfe  find  it  more  convenient  and  appropriate  to  refer  to  this 

as  rsp  na  Miiaa me  ••  •—*-  this 

function  does  not  necessarily  culminate  in  a  mm#  rtl  introduction. 

20p.  cit..  Page  34,  Pootnote  2. 
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attempting  to  avoid,  sine*  virtually  avary  function,  axcapt 
actual  catalog  entry,  would  ba  performed  in  making  tha  verifi- 
cation.  Moraovar ,  ainca  varificat ion  would  ba  raquirad  for 
avary  biddar,  its  coat  would  unquaationably  axcaad  tha  coat 
of  "introducing "  tha  naw  itaai. 

Tha  aacond  method,  and  the  one  favored  by  LKX,  would 
alao*raquira  each  biddar  to  submit  a  liat  of  parta,  idantifiad 
inaofar  aa  poeaibla  by  FSH ' a .  Tha  sum  of  tha  parta  not  ao 
idantifiad  will  ba  aailtipliad  by  $207.00  (or  aoa»  other  factor 
the  procuring  agency  may  aalact)  and  tha  product  will  ba  tha 
coat  of  FSH  identification  and  aaaignment.  By  thia  method,  tha 
coat  will  ba  incurred  only  after  tha  auccaaaful  biddar  ia  se¬ 
lected  and  than  only  aa  to  hia  bid,  thus  avoiding  tha  coat  of 
verifying  avary  bid.1 

Continuing  Management  -  Tha  coat  of  thia  sub-category, 
aomatimaa  called  tha  holding  coat  of  inventory,  haa  bean  tha 
subject  of  many  studies.  Our  research  haa  included  reviews  of 
several  of  these  studies,  virtually  all  of  which  attempt  to 
compute  thia  cost  as  a  percentage  of  tha  average  inventory 
value.  Tha  percentages  range  from  15%  to  25%.  Tha  composition 
of  tha  rates  generally  breaks  down  into  three  groups  of  expanses t 

a  Interest  on  funds  invested  in  inventory 

a  Warehousing  activities 

a  Obsolescence  a~d  deterioration 

1 Consideration  of  thia  coat  in  bid  evaluation  might  pos¬ 
sibly  influence  soma  bidders  to  ba  overly  optijaistic  in  their 
bids  regarding  the  use  of  existing  FSB's.  A  counter-balancing 
influence  might  appropriately  be  established  by  an  RFF  provi¬ 
sion  that  errors  discovered  subsequent  to  award  will  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  contract  price  adjustments  determined  by  multiplying 
$207.00  by  the  total  of  all  such  errors. 
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All  the  studies  relating  to  Government  operations  have 
taken  interest  at  4%  in  accordance  with  DoD  Instruction  4140.11. 

The  cost  of  warehousing  activities1  such  as  mainte¬ 
nance  in  storage,  receiving,  issue,  counting,  losses  and  handling 
equipment  varied  from  1.4%  to  6%,  with  5%  as  the  mode. 


The  greatest  variation  among  the  studies  reviewed  oc¬ 
curred  in  obsolescence  and  deterioration.  Typical  of  the  vari¬ 


ances  are: 


6.1%  - 

Fort  Devena  end  Fort  Meeds2 

10.0%  - 

Frank ford  Arsenal3 

11.4%  - 

Tobyhanna  Signal  Depot2 

15.0%  - 

Air  Force  Air  Materiel  Areas —  4 
Ogden,  Sen  Antonio  end  Middletown 

Mo  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  findings  of 
those  studies.  For  purposes  of  this  project,  20%  of  the  average 


1Buchan  and  Koenigsberg.  Scientific  Inventory  Management. 
Page  286,  "Holding  implies  two  types  of  costs:  (1)  that  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  physical  presence  of  goods,  (2)  that  of  the 
capital  tied  up.  The  first  of  these  costs  includes  both  fixed 
and  variable  components.  When  goods  are  stored  in  a  warehouse, 
the  rent  (or  amortisation  cost),  electricity  and  heat  are  more 
or  less  fixed;  a  reduction  of  inventory  levels  by,  say,  20% 
will  not  reduce  the  cost.  The  labor  and  equipment  required 
may.  however,  be  a  function  of  inventory  level." 

^Economic  Inventory  Policy  he  port  #2.  "The  tost  of  Supply 
Operations."  prepared  for  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics, 

U.  s.  Army,  by  Barbrldge  Bouse. 

study,  "Control  Procedure  for  Medium  and  Higb- 
Dollar  Value  Mon- Separable  Items,"  prepared  by  Pzankford  Arsenal 
for  0.  S.  Army  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command,  Nay  1943. 

4 

Parts  Support  for  Air  Force  Depot  and  Contractor  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Project  JD-l,  Logistics  Management  Institute,  August, 
1963. 
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inventory  value  has  been  selected  as  the  annual  holding  cost. 
(However,  the  individual  service*  are  encouraged  to  develop 
their  own  factors.)  Variance  about  the  20%  figure  is  not  as 
great  as  eight  be  assumed.  Obsolescence  tends  to  be  in  the 
upper  portion  of  its  range  at  depot  level  activities,  where 
warehousing  cost  is  in  the  lower  part  of  its  range.  At  lower 
level  auainte nance  activities,  the  obsolescence  percentage  tends 
to  be  lower  and  the  warehousing  cost  percentage  hi.gbex,  so  that 
the  total  does  not  change  significantly. 

Huawrous  studies  in  private  industry  ‘v«ve  yielded 
holding  costs  in  the  range  of  15%  to  20%  of  average  inventory 
value,  with  aost  of  the  results  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
range.  Coopering  these  figures  with  defense  equipments  in  which 
the  risk  of  obsolescence  is,  in  general,  much  higher,  the  20% 
figure  does  not  appear  excessive. 

The  cost  of  Inventory  Management  'or  each  bidder  would 
thus  be  determined  by  multiplying  20%  times  the  osusat ud  service 
life  (in  years)  of  the  and  item  being  supported,  by  the  value  (in 
terms  of  purchase  price)  of  the  sverage  inventory  held. 

Average  inventory  value  will  not  usually  be  available 
in  precise  terms  at  the  time  of  bid  evaluation,  for  it  depends 
not  only  upon  the  demand  rate,  but  also  on  variability  of  demand, 
lead  tima,  unit  coat,  coat  of  ordering,  and  in  fact,  the  holding 
cost  of  inventory.  It  will  generally  be  j^r&hibitively  expansive, 
if  not  technically  infeasible,  to  consider  these  factors  directly 
in  computing  the  average  inventory  for  *ach  support  item.  A 
practical  method  is  to  use  actual  inventory  data  for  items  of  a 
similar  pries  range  at  similar  stockage  points. 

Suppose  the  Army  is  buying  an  and  it am  which  *111  be 
supported  at  the  depot  level  by  parts  whose  unit  coat*  fall  in 
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tha  range  of  $1  to  $500,  and  that  predicted  consumption  of  these 
parts  amounts  to  $1,000  per  year.  It  would  then  be  appropriate 
to  secure  from  Army  depots  data  regarding  values  of  issues  and 
inventories  of  parts  in  approximately  the  same  unit  cost  range. 
Suppose  that  such  data  were  obtained  for  a  two-year  period  and 
averages  were  computed  as  follows : 

Quarterly  Issues  $  30,000 

Inventory  on  Hand  $216,000 

'•’hen  annual  issues  would  be  4  x  $30,000  ®  $120,000.  and  the 
average  inventory,  expressed  in  years,  would  be  $216,000/ 

$120,000  -  1,8  y^ars .  The  average  inventory  value  would  then 
be  l.b  x  $1,000  *  $1,800.  If  the  expected  service  life  of  the 
end  item  was  estimated  as  seven  year?,  the  inventory  holding 
cost  of  the  parts  would  be  20%  x  7  x  $1,800  -  $2,520. 

smm estimation  of 
tiaming  costs  requires  a  determination  of  the  training  program 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  training  sites,  numbers  and  types  of 
trainees  and  instructors,  number  and  duration  of  sessions, 
manuals,  training  aids  and  hardware.  The  program  so  determined 
provides  the  basis  for  costing  the  following  sub-categories. 

Hardware  -  Training  hardware  includes  the  necessary 
quantity  of  end  items,  special  support  equipment,  repair  parts 
and  test  equipment  required  specif ice liy  for  training  purposes. 
Costs  of  this  hardware  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  bidders. 

Manpower  -  Included  here  are  the  costa  associated  with 
the  pay  of  iqj^ructors  and  students,  their  subsistence  and  tra¬ 
vel:  and  any  other  fringe  coats  associated  with  personnel .  engi¬ 
neered  standards  should  be  developed  and  used  in  costing  this 
sub-category. 
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Training  Aids  -  This  sub-category  includes  non-hardware 
items  such  as  slides,  charts,  mock-ups  and  models.  Booklets, 
pamphlets  and  manuals  peculiar  to  training  are  also  included. 
Similar  material  used  in  training,  but  common  to  maintenance 
and  operational  functions,  is  included  in  the  Documentation 
Category  and  is  thus  excluded  here.  Having  identified  the  re¬ 
quired  aids,  cost  estimates  can  be  made  from  information  on 
file  from  similar  situations  or  quotations  can  be  secured  from 
appropriate  sources. 

As  in  the  category  of  Inventory  Management,  the  key  to 
determining  the  costs  involved  in  Training  is  the  acquisition 
with  each  bid  of  the  detailed  design  concept  being  proposed. 

Since  the  RFP  must  be  specific  as  to  bid  evaluation  criteria 
and  their  measurement,  and  will  of  necessity  be  prepared  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  as  to  how  the  design  will  vary  among  the  bid¬ 
ders,  it  must  stipulate  precisely  how  inferences  about  training 
requirements  will  be  drawn  from  design  information  supplied 
with  the  bids.  Rules  to  serve  this  purpose  will  have  to  be 
established  through  sound  engineering  judgment  and  review  of 
any  available  historical  data  regarding  training  requirements 
generated  by  supplier  change*;  for  the  same  or  closely  related 
equipments. 

It  might  be  concluded,  for  instance,  that  a  15%  parts 
change  would  induce  need  for  a  iu./  training  program.  In  such 
event,  the  RFP  would  provide  that  if  any  proposed  design  were 
to  deviate  from  the  existing  design  to  the  extent  that  15%  of 
the  parts  in  the  current  design  were  replaced,  such  bidder 
would  be  assessed  an  amount  for  additional  training.  The  amount 
should  includa  a  figure  computed  by  adding  the  manpower  and 
training  aid  costs  which  would  ensue.  In  addition,  the  RFP 
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should  sprcify  a  hardware  assessment,  which  weald  be  made  by 
mult j plying  the  number  of  additional  hardware  required  for 
training  by  the  appropriate  bidder's  unit  hardware  price. 

As  noted  earlier,  lack  of  an  effective  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  for  logistics  purposes  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
historical  costs  associated  with  existing  equipment.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  cost  factors  to  be  employed  in  evaluating  training  costs 
associated  with  bidders'  equipments,  therefore,  reliance  must 
continue  to  be  placed  on  the  3udgment  of  knowledgeable  techni¬ 
cal  personnel  responsible  for  training  functions  within  the 
military  agencies. 

Before  leaving  this  category,  it  should  be  noted  that 
training,  in  the  aggregate,  is  not  an  insignificant  cost  to  the 
DoD.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  those  sub¬ 
categories  listed  herein  approximates  $1.0  billion  annually. ^ 
While  all  such  training  is  not  associated  exclusively  with  the 
equipments  under  study,  nevertheless  we  believe  it  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  magnitude  to  be  worthy  of  evaluation  as  a  logistics 
cost. 

INSPECTION.  INSTALLATION  AND  CHECK-OUT— Like  the  category 
of  Training,  this  category  subdivides  readily  into  labor  and 
material  costs.  As  in  other  categories,  a  prerequisite  to  cost 
quantification  is  information  regarding  design  concepts. 

Hardware  -  Changes  in  equipment  configuration  fre¬ 
quently  affect  the  cost  of  inspection,  installation  and  check¬ 
out.  New  bidders  may  require  relocation  or  new  procurement  of 
inspection  tools  and  gauges  and  other  test  equipment.  Instal¬ 
lation  and  check-out  hardware  requirements  will  be  determined 


1 

Directorate  for  Maintenance  Policy.  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics). 
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largely  by  the  design  concept.  Such  hardware  includes,  for 
example,  connectors,  bases,  stands  and  calibration  equipment. 

This  sub— category  needs  evaluation  to  determine  what 
hardware  will  be  required  by  virtue  of  changing  suppliers.  Its 
cost  may  be  determined  from  information  on  file  in  the  procuring 
agency  or,  when  time  permits,  by  quotations  from  appropriate 
sources . 

Manpower  -  Labor,  in  terms  of  the  technical  skills  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  operations  of  this  functional  category,  is 
susceptible  to  determination.  Engineered  work  standards  and 
the  average  hourly  or  daily  costs  for  each  work  standard  can 
be  developed.  The  variable  in  this  computation  is  the  number 
and  extent  of  operations  required  by  the  design  concept  of  each 
bidder.  This  variable  must  be  estimated  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  cost  of  this  category  for  each  bidder  will  be  the 
total  of  labor  and  materiel  costs,  plus  any  transportation  re¬ 
quired  to  relocate  or  procure  inspection  equipment. 

TRANS FORTATIOM — Techniques  for  determining  transportation 
costs  are  so  well  established  that  a  discussion  here  would  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  of  substance.^  The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  cost  of  initial  transportation  of  the  end  item  is 
only  a  part  of  the  consideration.  The  transportation  costs  of 
maintenance  parts,  for  example,  for  movement  from  place  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  place  of  storage  or  use,  computed  over  the  service 
life  of  the  equipment,  should  also  be  considered.  This  cost 
may  also  vary  among  the  bidders.  Transportation  for  maintenance 
activities  is  covered  under  "Corrective  and  Preventive  Mainte¬ 
nance  .  " 


1 


ASPR  Section  I, 


Part  13. 
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DOCUMBHTATI ON — This  category  of  cost ,  while  not  usually 
substantial  in  relation  to  Maintenance  and  Training,  neverthe¬ 
less  can  be  significant  m  specific  cases.  Once  again,  details 
regarding  the  extent  of  design  changes  being  proposed  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  quantify  this  category. 

Given  the  design  concept,  three  types  of  cost  must  be  de¬ 
termined.  First,  the  cost  of  producing  the  new  documentation; 
second,  the  cost  of  conforming  existing  documents  to  the  changes; 
and  third,  the  cost  of  distributing  the  changed  documentation. 

In  order  to  develop  those  costs,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
extent  of  documentation  changes. 

The  logical  sources  of  this  information  are  the  bidders. 
However,  the  Government  must  make  the  existing  documentation 
available  to  bidders  if  they  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
identification  of  changes.  This  can  be  done  by  incorporating 
by  reference  the  existing  documentation  in  the  RFP. 

The  cost  of  any  changes  required  can  be  secured  either  as 
a  line  item  m  the  hardware  bid;  from  pre-determined  cost  stand¬ 
ards;  or,  if  time  permits,  by  quotation  from  appropriate  sources. 
In  any  event,  the  successful  bidder  should  be  required,  as  a 
contract  line  item,  to  furnish  at  least  all  original  material 
(text  and  art  work)  involved  in  the  document  changes. 

OPERATION — In  the  procurement  of  relatively  complex  equip¬ 
ments,  changes  in  design  by  new  bidders  sometimes  involve 
changes  in  costs  of  operating  the  equipment.  These  costs  are 
usually  reflected  in  additional  or  different  types  of  manpower 
and  power  or  fuel  consumption.  Manpower  costs  of  this  nature 
are  susceptible  to  application  of  standard  labor  costs  which 
can  be  computed  for  the  operational  life  of  the  equipment  or 
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some  other  specified  tine  interval.  The  incremental  manpower 
requirements,  if  any,  can  be  determined,.  htftrever,  only  from 
knowledge  of  the  differences  in  designs  being  offered. 

Fuel  or  power  requirements  can  best  be  determined  when 
equipment  is  available  for  pre-award  testing.  Since  this  is 
usually  not  practical,  bidders  should  be  required  to  provide 
such  information.  The  computation  of  che  cost  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  applying  appropriate  fuel  rates  to  quantities  re¬ 
quired  over  the  expected  life  span  of  the  equipment. 
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Part  £ :  Application  of  Logistics  Cost  Analyses  in  the  Procure¬ 
ment  Decision 

Several  practical  prcciens  encountered  in  this  study  have 
been  those  of  determining  hew  best  to  apply  a  logistics  cost 
analysis;  by  whom  it  should  be  made;  in  what  procurement  cir¬ 
cumstances;  in  what  types  of  procurements ;  and  at  what  point 
or  points  in  the  procurement  cycle. 

There  are  two  identifiable  intervals  in  the  procurement 
cycle  of  an  equipment  in  which  logistics  cost  analysis  plays 
a  role.  The  first  is  when  competition  is  contemplated.  Tms 
involves  consideration  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  such  analysis ,  which  we  call  Mode  1.  The  second  is 
when  bids  are  evaluated.  This  involves  actual  application  of 
the  analysis,  called  Mode  2.  Occurrence  of  Mode  2  depends  upon 
the  decision  in  Mode  1. 

Traditionally,  the  competitive  decision  involves  a  choice 

.  .  1 

between  two  alternatives:  sole-source  and  price  competition. 

We  are  now  introducing  a  third  alternative;  namely,  competition 
with  logistics  cost  analysis.  Since  there  are  costs  associated 
with  making  an  analysis,  it  is  important  to  weigh  such  costs 
before  deciding  in  favor  of  analysis. 

It  is  evident  that  Mode  2  will  not  occur  unless  there  has 
been  an  affirmative  decision  in  Mode  1  to  make  a  competitive 
procurement  accompanied  by  a  logistics  cost  analysis.  Having 
made  this  decision,  the  RFP  must  be  prepared  with  the  analysis 
in  mind,  and  the  successful  bidder  must  be  selected  through 
the  analytic  process  described  in  the  RFP. 


Design  competition,  in  the  classic  sense,  is  not  involved 
in  our  Mode  1  since  we  are  dealing  with  equipment  buys  beyond 
the  R&D  stage. 
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Mode  1  -  Feasibility  of  Competition  and  Logistics  Cost 
Analysis — The  purpose  of  Mode  1  is  to  avoid  uneconomical  expense 
of  logistics  cost  analysis  or  even  competition  when  there  is  no 
expected  resultant  benefit  to  the  Government  in  terms  of  total 
cost.  An  elaborate,  detailed,  and  thus  expensive  Mode  1  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  purpose.  Methods  appro¬ 
priate  for  Mode  1  must  be  restricted  to  utilizing  pertinent  data 
and  expert  opinion  which  can  be  readily  and  inexpensively  obtained 
and  reviewed.  Judgment  will  necessarily  play  a  vital  role. 

It  is  important  to  study  the  Mode  1  decision,  including 
all  the  questions  implicit  in  it.  These  questions  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  report  in  a  sequence  which  portrays  the  logic 
inherent  in  the  decision.  Few  of  the  questions  are  capable  of 
explicit  treatment  withi.;  the  Mode  1  limitations  noted  above. 
Nevertheless,  application  of  the  best  available  judgment  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  logical  framework  provided  will  yield 
better  results  than  over-all  judgment  applied  to  the  decision 
as  a  whole.  Only  by  recognizing  all  the  logic  steps  which  would 
be  followed  in  an  ideal  approach  (i.e.,  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  resources  as  great  as  desired)  can  it  be  assumed  that 
the  judgment  required  is  applied  as  effectively  as  possible. 
Systematic  application  of  judgment,  based  on  less  than  complete 
information,  is  not  equivalent  to  abandonment  of  the  decision 
to  intuition. 

There  are  four  different  subjects  of  investigation  in  Mode  1. 
One  is  the  dollar  magnitude  of  the  logistics  cost  categories  and 
the  variability  of  their  costs  among  different  bidders.  Second, 
there  is  the  expense  involved  in  analyzing  the  categories.  Third, 
any  logistics  cost  advantage  associated  with  awarding  the  contract 
to  a  former  or  current  supplier  must  be  considered.  And  fourth. 
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the  expected  amount  of  the  purchase  price  and  its  variability 
among  bidders  may  play  an  important  role  in  the  decision.  By 
examining  these  subjects.  Mode  1  attempts  to  establish  (i) 
whether  the  logistics  costs  involved,  in  come mat ion  with  the 
expense  of  analyzing  them,  make  a  logistics  cost  ar.aiy^is  eco¬ 
nomically  unjustified  and  thus  it  is  indicated  e rv. t  the  contract 
award  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  price  competition;  (2) 
whether  the  equipment  of  seme  former  or  current  supplier  repre¬ 
sents  such  a  logistics  cost  advantage  to  the  Government  that 
competition  is  not  economically  justifiable  ana  thus  the  pro¬ 
curement  should  be  sole  source;  or  (3)  whether  there  is  economic 
justification  for  competition  incorporating  consideration  of 
certain  logistics  cost  categories. 

“Mode  1  Questionnaire. "  presents  a  sequence  of  questions 
representing  the  logical  steps  of  a  Mode  1  decision  m  procure¬ 
ment  of  a  military  end  item  or  part  for  such  end  item,  the  re¬ 
quirement  (including  purchase  quantity)  for  which  has  already 

* 

been  generated.*  Consents  are  added  regarding  some  of  the 
questions.  These  are  indicated  on  the  Questionnaire  by  circled 
letters.  The  Questionnaire  is  accompanied  by  a  “Flow  Chart  *>f 
the  Mode  1  Decision."  The  numbered  blocks  on  the  Flow  Chart 
correspond  to  the  associated  questions. 
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HOPE  1  QUEST  IOamA,I  RE 


1.  lfhat  logistic*  cost  categories  are  pertinent  to  the  equip- 
sent?  If  none,  select  the  Price  Competition  alternative, 
and  skip  to  Question  16. 

2.  What  physical  or  functional  characteristics  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  influence  the  costs  of  these  categories?  (£) 

3.  Which  of  these  characteristics  are  likely  to  vary  axx>ng 
different  bidders'  versions  of  the  equipment?  If  none, 
select  the  Price  Competition  alternative,  and  skip  to 
Question  16. 

4.  Por  each  such  characteristic,  how  much  variation  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  ?  (b) 

5.  What  is  the  expected  cost  impact  of  each  such  variation  on 
the  pertinent  logistics  cost  categories? 

6.  Por  each  logistics  cost  category  so  affected,  does  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  former  or  current  supplier  represent  a  logistics 
cost  advantage  to  the  Government?  0  If  "No"  for  every  such 
category,  eliminate  the  Sole  Source  alternative,  and  skip  to 
Question  11. 

7.  What  is  the  amount  of  each  such  advantage? 

8.  Does  the  equipment  of  any  former  or  current  supplier  repre¬ 
sent  an  advantage  in  more  than  one  logistics  cost  category? 

If  "Yes, ■  what  is  the  total  advantage  it  represents? 

9.  Do  the  equipments  of  two  or  more  suppliers  represent  advan¬ 
tages?  If  "Yes."  which  one  represents  the  largest  total 
advantage?  If  two  or  more  represent  the  (same)  largest  ad¬ 
vantage,  eliminate  the  Sole  Source  alternative,  and  skip  to 
Question  11. 

10.  Considering  purchase  price  and  all  pertinent  logistics  costs, 

is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  bidder,  other  than  the  one 
whoee  equipment  represents  the  largest  total  logistics  cost 
advantage  to  the  Government,  can  ovarcoms  that  advantage  as 
well  as  the  additional  source  selection  costs1  that  competi¬ 
tion  would  generate?  1*  w&k 2%  SO1*  Source 

11.  Por  each  logistics  cost  category  affected  by  the  variable 
character is tick  of  Question  3  (i.e.,  for  each  category  iden¬ 
tified  in  answering  Question  5),  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
making  an  analysis  in  the  process  of  evaluating  bids? 


1 


Excluding  possible  expense  of  logistics  cost  analysis. 


12.  Are  there  combinations  of  logistics  cost  categories  whose 

joint  analysis  would  cost  less  than  the  sure  of  the  costs  of 
analyzing  there  independently?  If  “Yes."  what  are  the  com¬ 
binations  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  each  joint  analysis 
so  indicated? 


Considering  the  susceptibility  of  the  logistics  cost  cate¬ 
gories  to  cost  variation  (from  Question  5)  and  the  costs  of 
analysis  (from  Questions  11  and  12).  for  which  categories 
can  logistics  cost  analysis  be  economically  justified?  (E) 
If  "None, "  and  the  Sole  Source  alternative  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated,2  select  the  Price  Competition  alternative,  and  skip 
to  Question  16.  If  some  analysis  is  justified  and  the  Sole 
Source  alternative  has  been  eliminated, 3  select  the  Compe¬ 
tition  with  Logistics  Cost  Analysis  alternative.  If  some 
analysis  is  justified  and  the  Sole  Source  alternative  has 
not  been  eliminated,  skip  to  Question  15. 


14.  Considering  purchase  price  only,  is  it  reasonable  to  assusm 
that  a  bidder  other  than  the  one  whose  equipment  represents 
the  largest  total  advantage  to  the  Government  can  overcome 
that  advantage  as  well  as  the  additional  source  selection 
costs  that  Price  Competition  would  generate?  ©  If  "Yes," 
select  the  Price  Competition  alternative,  and  skip  to 
Question  16.  If  "No,"  accept  the  Sole  Source  alternative. 


15. 


Considering  purchase  price  and  the  logistics  costs  whose 
analysis  has  been  economically  justified,4  is  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  bidder  other  than  the  one  whose  equipment 
represents  the  largest  total  advantage  to  the  Government  can 
overcoms  that  advantage  as  well  as  the  additional  source 


selection  costs  that  Price  Competition  with  Logistics  Cost 
Analyst*  would  gsnarata?  ©  if  -y*s,-  salact  ths  me*  Con 
p*tition  with  logistics  Cost  Anal  vis  sltarnativ*.  if  -»o. 


16.  (Answer  only  if  Price  Competition  alternative  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted.)  Is  variation  in  service  life  expected,  within  the 
span  defined  by  the  minimum  the  Government  will  accept  and 
the  maximum  it  is  interested  in.  among  different  bidders' 
versions  of  the  equipment?  ©If  *Yest "  the  contract  award 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  purchase  price  by  service  life.  If  "Mo,"  the 
contract  award  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  lowest  pur¬ 
chase  price. 


2 

By  Question  6  or  Question  9. 
3 Ibid. 

4 

In  answering  Question  13. 


I.OTES 


y.  .  »  i  1  yf.  m  v  f  O  .  X  ,  ,  ■  .  »/~v  x  ror. 


"r.f;  di  .cv^ioi.s  of  Part  D  cover  the  characteristics  rest 
I*,  h-t  iy  to  be  identified  i.,  mswerintj  this  question. 

‘Variation”  is  defined  to  iaean  the  difference  m  the 
characteristic  between  two  bids  representing  the  ex¬ 
treme  positions  for  the  character is t ic  arena  the  bidders. 

The  word  "advantage ,  **  for  purposes  of  tne  questionnaire , 
is  narrowly  defined.  The  equipment  ri  a  former  or  cur¬ 
rent  supplier  is  s a.d  tc  represent  ar  advantage  tc  the 
Government,  with  respect  to  a  specific  logistics  cost 
category,  if  the  cost  associated  with  that  category  would 
necessarily  be  greater  us  a  result  of  contract  award  to 
any  other  bidder. 


In  determining  whether  it  i&  "reasonable  tc  assure"  that 
a  potential  new  supplier  car.  overcome  an  advantage  which 
has  accrued  to  $  iurre;  -r  current  supplier,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  both  the  or  -botiiity  that  he  can  over¬ 
came  it  and  the  expected  cost  benefit  to  the  Government 
if  he  does.  The  product  of  these  t igures  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pr court  of  the  prvbai : 1 : ty  that  a  poten¬ 
tial  new-  supplier  cannot  ov*  r  come  the  advantage  arc  tne 
expected  loss  to  the  Government  if  c,  rp*.t  ltion  is  sec-roc 
and  the  advantage  is  not  overcome.  I;  the  first  product 
is  larger,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  "Yes.'  If  the 
second  product  is  larger,  the  answer  is  "No,*' 

For  analysis  cf  a  category  r.  io  ec  f.  mi-ally  ‘ustified 
the  expected  c  1  ana  c-  'oa!  naturally  oe  much 

smaller  than  the  exp*  * t  var.ati  :■ .  The  expected 

number  -f  bidders  and  the  expected  distribution  of  analy¬ 
sis  results  for  the  ra tea--,  ry  arc  factors  in  answering  the 
question . 


The  phrase  reason ah .u  t.  assume"  i»  used  in  the  asm 
sense  as  in  Question  iv  and  Note(S}. 


The  answer  t.  this  ^ue-ticr.  ray  have  been  previdec  .n 
answering  -uesti-m  3. 
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Mod#  2  -  Utilization  of  Logistics  Cost  Analysis — Having 
determined  in  Mode  1  that  competition  with  logistics  cost  analy¬ 
sis  will  be  obtained,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  structure  the 
RFP  with  the  analysis  in  Bind.  Specifically,  those  categories 
which  are  to  be  analysed  (determined  in  Mode  1)  must  be  covered 
in  the  RFP  with  "sufficient  clarity  and  definiteness  to  enable 
each  bidder  to  know  precisely  how  the  bids  will  be  evaluated."2 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  assume  it  has  been 
decided  in  Mode  1  that  Inventory  Management  costs  are  susceptible 
to  significant  variation  among  the  bidders  and  that  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  cost  of  analyzing  the  category  justified  the 
analysis.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  detail  in  the  RFP  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  evaluating  this  category. 

As  has  been  noted  several  times  in  this  report,  a  prime 

requisite  of  the  analysis  is  information  regarding  the  details 

of  design  and  support  (maintenance)  parts.  Thus,  the  RFP  must 

stipulate  these  as  requirements.  By  referring  to  Inventory 

Management  in  Part  D,  suggested  methods  for  evaluating  this 

2 

category  will  be  found.  Regarding  the  suggested  methods,  it 
is  imp  ’  *nt  to  note  tr.-  whether  they  or  some  other  methods 
are  adopted,  those  selects!  must  be  included  in  the  RFP  with 
sufficient  clarity  that  bic*.  ars  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
understand  how  Inventory  Ma  agement  costs  are  to  be  treated  in 
choosing  the  contractor. 

Methods  of  quantifying  costs  for  each  of  the  logistics  cost 
categories  have  been  discussed  in  this  report.  These  methods 

2Page  63#  infra. 

2Page  33#  supra. 


s®  •‘si#' 
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should  not,  in  any  sense,  be  construed  as  being  all-inclusive. 
They  represent  suggestions  only  and  the  military  agencies  are 
encouraged  to  use  any  other  methods  which  are  more  suitable. 
Nevertheless,  for  each  category  to  be  analyzed,  a  suggested 
method  of  quantification  is  available  and  the  procedure  illus¬ 
trated  above  may  be  followed  in  structuring  the  RFP . 

The  relative  difficulty  of  quantifying  logistics  costs  will 
vary  from  item  to  item  and  from  procurement  to  procurement. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  it  will  not  be  possible  to  devise, 
in  advance,  a  method  of  quantifying  costs  for  some  particular 
category  (e.g..  Training)  because  the  effect  of  predicted  changes 
in  equipment  on  the  costs  cannot  be  stated  equitably.  In  such 
cases,  if  it  is  important  to  analyze  the  category  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  and  time  has  been  determined  in  Mode  1  to  be 
economically  justified,  it  is  suggested  that  a  technique  similar 
to  two-step  formal  advertising  be  employed.  This  will  provide 
a  means  of  examining  the  proposed  designs  and  determining  their 
effect  on  the  logistics  cost  category  in  question  prior  to  com¬ 
mitting  the  bidder  to  price  proposals.  The  request  for  design 
proposals,  in  such  instances,  however,  must  alert  the  bidders 
to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  designs  will  be  studied  in  light 
of  this  objective  and  that  each  subsequent  request  for  a  price 
proposal  (if  any)  will  specify,  in  terms  of  dollars,  the  added 
costs  of  the  category  to  be  assessed  that  bidder. 

The  next  step  in  the  procedure  is  the  evaluation  of  bids, 
which  must  be  done  in  strict  compliance  with  the  Request  for 
Proposals.  The  sole  purpose  of  competition  with  logistics  cost 
analysis  is  the  selection  of  a  contractor  whose  proposal  repre¬ 
sents  the  iGwest  cost  to  the  Government ,  price  and  other  factors 

I 

ASPR,  Section  II.  Part  5. 
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cons idered .  This  being  so,  the  purpose  of  the  bid  evaluation 
is  to  determine  the  absolute  costs  of  each  bidder,  including 
quoted  price  and,  as  indicated  by  Mode  1,  logistics  costs  and 
service  life.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  of  evaluating 
bids,  but  as  has  been  stated,  the  method  to  be  employed  will 
have  been  specified  in  the  RPP.  The  following  iJ lustrates  a 
bid  evaluation. 

TWo  logistics  cost  categories  have  been  determined  to  be 
significant.  In  addition,  service  life  has  been  stated  in  the 
RPP  to  be  a  variable;  the  minimum  acceptable  service  life  being 
five  years  and  the  maximum  life  to  be  considered  being  ten  years. 
It  is  further  stated  that  award  will  be  made  to  the  bidder  whose 
bid  represents  the  lowest  cost  per  year.  The  bids  are: 


Bidder 


Purchase  Preventive  &  Cor-  Inventory  Service  Life 
Price  rective  Maintenance  Management  (in  years) 


A 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$500 

10 

B 

900 

800 

100 

6 

C 

800 

1,200 

400 

8 

For  each  bid,  the  quoted  price.  Maintenance  cost  and  Inven¬ 


tory  Management  cost  are  added  and  the  sum  is  divided  by  the  pro 


poeed  service  life.  The  results  are; 


Bidder  A  —  $250 
Bidder  B  —  300 
Bidder  C  —  300 


Bidder  A  receives  the  award 
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Part  Ft  Problems  of  Application  of  Logistics  Coat  Anal via 

iam«di»anta  to  Logistics  Cost  Analysis — It  was  notsd  in 
Part  0  that  an  essential  requirement  of  any  method  for  fore¬ 
casting  and  measuring  the  occurrence  of  life  cycle  costing  is 
an  ability  to  quantify  che  cost.  It  became  evident  early  in 
the  project  that  there  arc  two  major  impediments  to  this  require¬ 
ment.  One  of  these  impediments  is  the  absence  of  pertinent  cost 
information  within  the  DoD.  The  other  is  the  lack  of  specifics 
regarding  the  equipment  design  proposed  by  bidders. 

Cost  Information  Impediment  -  Regarding  the  absence 
of  coot  information,  a  study  report  dated  25  June  1962  had  this 
to  eeyt 


"The  accounting  systems  of  the  Departments  end 
Agencies  constitute  the  principal  means  of  collecting 
cost  date  for  use  in  the  Programming  System.  They 
furnish  raw  data  inputs  for  tha  requirements  models  and 
special  cost  sludges,  anoi  thsy  provide  feedback  date 
for  measuring  performance  against  plans. 

"Tha  importance  of  these  data  makes  improvements 
in  the  accounting  system  of  vital  concern  to  Program¬ 
ming.  On  the  whole,  the  present  system  is  seriously 
inadequate  for  programming  needs.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  problem  is  the  diversity  of  accounting  systems 
presently  used  by  the  De**  rtmer.t^  and  Agendas — each 
covering  e  port x on  of  chci:  act iv icy,  but  none  covering 
the  whole.  Another  serious  deficiency,  from  the  pro¬ 
gramming  standpoint,  is  the  strong  emphasis  which  DoD 
accounting  systems  place  on  the  discharge  of  account¬ 
ability  for  appropriations,  funds,  and  cash  as  required 
by  lews  end  regulations,  rather  then  on  cost  information 
for  management  purposes. 

"Accounting  data  are  more  likely  to  be  classified 
along  appropriation  lines  than  in  the  way  programs  are 
actually  managed.  Because  accounting  practices  wary 
so  widely  among  the  Services— and  indeed  within  any 
single  Service — cost  comparisons  are  herd  to  make  and 
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uniform  programing  procedures  ara  difficult  to  install. 
Accounting  reports  ara  often  ponderous  things — untimely 
■eases  of  data  lacking  nuch  real  meaning  and  with  no 
acceptable  standard  by  which  actual  performance  can  be 
judged."! 


Ilae  report  optimistically  noted,  however,  that  costing 
deficiencies  bad  been  recognised  by  OASD  (Accounting)  who  had 
"made  a  series  of  far-reaching  recoammndations  which  are  designed 
to  meet  tbs  needs  for  better  accounting  data  for  both  management 


One  significant  step  designed  to  rectify  accounting 

deficiencies  was  taken  in  August  1963  by  the  issuance  of  a  DoD 
2 

instruction.  Its  purpose  was  to  prescribe  a  uniform  cost 
classification  structure  for  depot  maintenance  operations.  Its 
abjective  was  to  provide  a  basis  for  developing  improved  manage¬ 
ment  of  depot  maintenance.  The  Instruction,  issued  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  required  depot 
maintenance  activities  to  employ  a  cost  accounting  system  de¬ 
signed  to,  among  other  things,  "account  for  all  elements  of 
cost,  as  described  in  Section  V  herein,  incurred  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  depot  maintenance,  including  the  cost  of  indirect  support 
functions  and  the  related  general  and  administrative  support 
functions,  regardless  of  how  such  costs  are  financed.” 


Study  Report  on  the  Programming  System  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  prepared  by  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  Programming  Directorate  for 
Systems  Planning. 

2 

Departmsnt  of  Defense  Instruction  7220.14,  August  14, 
1963,  "Uniform  Cost  Accounting  for  Depot  Maintenance.” 
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Section  V  of  the  Instruction  specified  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cost  elements  should  be  included: 

e  civilian  personnel 
e  military  personnel 
e  materials  and  supplies 
e  contractual  services 
e  installation — indirect  or  overhead 
e  maintenance  support 
e  contractual  maintenance 

This  action  is  the  first  major  effort  of  the  DoD, 
noted  during  our  research,  to  establish  an  accounting  system 
designed  primarily  as  a  logistics  management  tool  as  contrasted 
with  systems  designed  primarily  to  account  for  expenditures  by 
appropriations  and  for  budgeting  purposes. 

Approximately  one  year  following  the  issuance  of  DoD 
Instruction  7220.14.  DoD  Instruction  7220.17. 1  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  uniform  cost  accounting  for  supply  activities,  was  issued. 
While  the  results  have  not  yet  been  evaluated,  it  is  believed 
that  these  Instructions,  if  vigorously  implemented,  will  pro¬ 
duce  valuable  information  for  logistics  cost  analysis. 

Design  Information  Impediment  -  This  report  has  pointed 
out  that  attempts  to  quantify  logistics  cost  are  dependent,  in 
virtually  every  cost  category,  upon  specifics  regarding  equip¬ 
ment  design.  Unless  the  Government  is  in  a  position  to  compare 
details  of  design,  including  such  things  as  reliability,  main¬ 
tainability,  repair  parts  and  special  support  equipment,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  make  any  meaningful  analysis  of  the  differences 
in  cost  among  bidders.  Information  relative  to  each  particular 

^DoD  Instruction  7270.17.  "Uniform  Cost  Accounting  for 
Major  Supply  Activities."  21  August  1964. 
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design  concept  therefore,  suet  be  supplied  by  each  bidder.1 
Detailed  definition  of  design  traditionally  has  not  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  or  required  of  bidders;  nor  has  it  been  traditional  to 
require  lists  of  spares  with  bids.  To  the  contrary,  spares  are 
usually  provisioned  frost  3  to  18  months  after  contract  award. 

A  eejor  question  confronting  us  therefore  has  been:  Can 

the  govern— nt  secure  the  needed  design  information  without  incur - 

2 

ring  unreasonable  cost  and  within  acceptable  periods  of  time? 

As  to  the  question  of  cost,  we  believe  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  Government  will  incur  little  or  no 
additional  direct  cost.3  It  is  very  probable  that  bidders  will 
he  put  to  additional  expense  which  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected 
in  increased  overhead.  This  will  ultimately  be  reflected  in 
additional  cost  to  the  Governsmnt  if  all  bidders  continue  to 
do  business  with  the  Government.4  This  additional  cost  is  ex- 
trenely  difficult  to  isolate  and  measure. 


In  the  purchase  of  commercial  (off-the-shelf)  equipments, 
a  sample  of  the  item  itself  may  be  supplied.  In  such  a  case,  the 
need  for  design  information  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  impediment. 

^Bidders'  ability  to  supply  details  of  design  will  depend 
heavily  on  the  Government's  definition  of  the  operational  and 
maintenance  plans  in  the  RFP's. 

3 

There  will  be  occasions,  such  as  have  been  seen  at  the 
Army  Tank-Automotive  Center,  when  the  Government  may  purchase 
samples  of  major  equipments  for  extensive  test  and  evaluation. 

4In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  historically  has  followed  a  policy  of  encouraging  industry 
to  bid  freely  for  Government  business.  Every  evaluation  of  com¬ 
petition  tends  to  equate  freedom  of  competition  with  greater 
numbers  of  bidders.  Only  one  bidder,  in  most  instances,  is 
successful.  Meanwhile,  many  biddars  have  incurred  the  cost  of 
bidding  which  must  somehow  be  recovered.  It  is  logical  to  as¬ 
sume  that  thoea  coats  are  now  being  passed  on  to  the  Government, 
at  least  in  pert,  in  the  form  of  increased  overhead. 
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We  believe  that  if  bidders  are  required  to  submit  de¬ 
tailed  and  specific  design  information  with  each  bid,  the  number 
of  bidders  may  well  be  reduced,  primarily  among  those  fringe 
bidders  who  have  no  real  qualification  in  the  instant  procure¬ 
ment.  We  further  believe  that  this  reduction  will  have  the 
effect  of  off-setting  the  additional  costs  which  will  be  incur¬ 
red  by  fewer,  but  generally  better  qualified  bidders,  without 
impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  competition. 

We  have  concluded  therefore  that  increases  in  cost  to 
the  Government  for  the  additional  effort  required  of  bidders  may 
be  more  illusory  than  real.  Actual  tests  should  determine  whether 
we  have  postulated  correctly. 

Regarding  the  additional  time  which  may  be  required, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  better  advance  procurement  planning 
should  effectively  overcome  this  obstacle.  Other  studies  by 
the  military  services  and  LMl  have  clearly  enunciated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  importance  of  advance  planning,  which  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  additional  time,  particularly  if  the  advance  planning 
is  coupled  with  an  expanded  use  of  multi-year  contracts. 

There  are  at  least  two  precedents  for  requiring  the 
kinds  of  information  being  considered  here.  One  is  the  practice 
of  securing  bid  samples.  Another  is  the  use  of  two-step  formal 
advertising.  Although  this  report  is  not  dixected~to  the  use  of 
logistics  cost  analysis  in  formal  advertising,*  its  techniques 
are  certainly  adaptable  to  negotiated  competition  whenever  they 
can  advantageously  be  employed.  Virtually  the  only  difference 
between  two-step  formal  advertising  and  the  use  of  a  logistics 
eoet  analysis  in  negotiated  competition  is  delayed  submission 

*Fage  60,  infra. 
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of  pries  proposals  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  concurrent  sub¬ 
mission  of  technical  and  price  proposals  in  the  second.  The 
latter  is  actually  preferable  fron  a  tine  standpoint. 

Appropriation  and  Organisation  Impediments  -  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  cost  and  design  information  impediments,  there  is  another 
obstacle  which  ultimately  will  require  attention.  This  is  the 
obstacle  inherent  in  appropriation  methods  and  separation  of 
functional  responsibilities. 

Usually  end  items  are  procured  against  one  appropria¬ 
tion  and  logistics  functions  are  supported  by  others.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  costs  of  maintenance,  supply  and  training  are  rarely 
charged  to  the  appropriation  used  for  procurement  of  end  items. 

By  the  same  token,  individuals  responsible  for  establishing 
operational  requirements  for  end  items  are  distinct  from  those 
responsible  for  maintenance  or  supply  or  training. 

This  diffusion  of  responsibility  and  multiplicity  of 
appropriations  seems  to  have  produced  parochial  interests  in 
those  responsible  for  administration  of  appropriations.  Each 
is  motivated  to  use  the  funds  assigned  his;  to  achieve  maximum 
results  in  his  own  spscific  area  and  is  not  motivated  to  con¬ 
sider  tbs  sffect  of  his  actions  on  costs  of  other  functions. 

Thus,  tbs  importance  of  assessing  total  over-ail  costs  is 
obscured. 

This  obstacle  is  illustrated  by  the  reluctance  of 
thooe  responsible  for  operational  requirements  to  sacrifice 
procurement  funds  in  favor  of  beneficial  reductions  in  logis¬ 
tics  costs.  This  is  not  surprising  sines,  to  date,  there  has 
boon  no  convincing  way  to  demons trsts  such  reductions  before  the 
feet.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  s  firm  policy  requiring  logistics 
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cost  analyses  in  competitive  procurements  and,  more  importantly, 
supporting  those  at  the  operating  level  who  attempt  to  consider 
logistics  costs,  adds  to  this  impediment.  Finally,  compart - 
awnta lisa t ion  of  functional  responsibilities,  a  common  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  military  agencies,  has  tended  tc  isolate 
technical  and  purchase  personnel  from  one  another,  resulting  in 
inadequate  consideration  of  all  pertinent  factors  at  appropriate 
times  in  the  procurement  process. 

Hopefully,  demonstration  of  reliable  methods  of 
making  logistics  cost  analyses  will  be  helpful  in  alleviating 
these  obstruct  rone .  The  issuance  of  a  rirm  policy  statement 
at  an  appropriate  time  (preferably  aftar  successful  testing  of 
logistics  coat  analyses  methods)  seems  desirable. 

Finally,  a  greater  degree  ol  join*  and  cooperative 
effort  is  required  among  Enuinc-urjna  (including 
Maintenance.  Supply,  Traxninc.  fcUTSkljtf  func¬ 

tions  in  making  competitive  procurement  decisions.  It  cannot 
be  over-emphasised  that  a  logistics  cost  analysis  requires  the 
utmost  in  teem  effort  by  individuals  responsible  lot  such  func¬ 
tions.^  The  weapon  system  management  concept  represents  one 


Pear  Admiral  E .  £.  Fawkes,  Bureau  of  **avai  Weapons. 
Presents t ion  to  K5IA  Maintenance  Advisory  Conmittee,  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  3-5  June  1962.  "Coordination  of  decisions  related  to 
support  equipmant  repair  parts  and  technical  manuals  is  very 
difficult  end  ia  seldom  achieved  with  complete  success.  Th* 
timeliness  of  these  actions  is  also  subject  to  question.  These 
actions  are  usually  taken  after  the  weapon  system  technical 
charact eristics  are  well  established  and  when  we  arc  confronted 
with  a  rather  inflexible  demand  for  support  resources,  we  arc 
victims  of  the  classic  maintenance  problem;  the  normal  reaction 
ia  that  we  are  too  early,  yet  when  we  are  permitted  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  weapon  system  development  program,  ve  find  we  are 
too  late.  The  design  la  frosen  and  we  must  obtain  the  readi¬ 
ness  resources  which  the  design  of  the  weapon  system  dictates. 

He  find  at  this  time  there  is  no  maneuvering  room  m  the  support 
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approach  to  this  problem.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  preponderance  of  equipments  subject  to  logistics  cost 
analysis  are  not  candidates  for  systems  management.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  ways  of  creating  greater  team 
effort  within  the  functional  organizations  of  the  military 
services . 

While  this  problem  has  been  observed  during  our  study, 
no  effort  has  been  devoted  to  its  solution.  Interfaces  between 
the  technical  and  procurement  personnel  and  functions  are  the 
subject  of  an  LMI  reconnaissance  study. 

Testing  of  logistics  cost  analysis  techniques  will  go 
far  to  either  validate  or  vitiate  these  conclusions. 

Application  of  Logistics  Cost  Analyses  to  Formal  Advertising — 
ThxS  report  has  heretofore  addressed  itself  exclusively  to  nego¬ 
tiated  procurements.  Early  in  the  project,  however,  study  was 
devoted  to  the  propriety  of  considering  logistics  costs  in  the 
evaluation  of  bids  submitted  pursuant  to  the  formal  advertising 
procedure.  Section  2305  (c)  Title  10,  United  States  Code  pro¬ 
vides  that  such  bids  "shall  be  opened  publicly  at  the  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  advertisement.  Award  shall  be  made  .  .  . 
to  the  responsible  bidder  whose  bid  .  .  .  will  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  United  States,  price  and  other  factors  considered." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 


decision-making  process  and  we  have  lost  the  lead  time  required 
for  obtaining  and  training  personnel;  the  development,  evaluation 
and  production  of  training  devices  and  support  equipment;  and  the 
timely  procurement  and  distribution  of  spare  parts  and  manuals." 

^Organizational  and  Procedural  Guidelines  for  Optimization 
of  technical/Procurement  Interfacing. 
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It  woul'  seen  therefore  that  from  a  legal  viewpoint,  the 
DoD  need  not  make  awards  based  only  cn  the  lowest  quoted  price. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  several 
decisions.  In  B-151177  dated  17  June  1963  he  stated: 

“It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  the 
implications  raised  in  your  letter,  our  Office  has 
expressly  held  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  equipment  is  of  primary  importance  and  that  no 
legal  objection  is  seer,  to  the  issuance  of  a  specifi¬ 
cation  advising  prospective  bidders  that  such  elements 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  addition  to  price 
in  the  acceptance  or  reject' on  of  bids.  36  Comp.  Gen. 

380,  384  citing  A-50925,  sep. ember  21,  1933.  To  the 
same  effect  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  Government 
inspection  see  8  Com p.  Gen.  64S .  With  respect  to  the 
stated  factors  of  installation  expense  and  need  and 
coat  of  spare  parts  it  is  not  uncommon  for  invitation 
for  bids  tc  provide  that  such  factors  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  ir  evaluating  bias  and  we  have  not 
objected  to  the  consideration  of  these  factors.  Sec. 

36  Comp.  Gen.  380  and  B- 126830,  February  21,  1956.  In 
the  latter  decision  we  stated,  in  pertinent  part,  that: 

"In  the  evaluation  of  competitive  bids,  the 
rule  has  been  established  that  ar.ly  such  factors 
(other  than  prices  bid)  may  be  considered  as 
have  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  invitation 
or  may  be  considered  to  have  been  necessary ly 
known  to  all  parties,  such  as  transportation 
costs  where  the  articles  offered  are  priced 
at  a  point  other  than  that  at  which  they  are 
desired.  The  language  of  paragraph  15  of  this 
invitation  .  .  .  that  any  clement  which  would 
affect  the  final  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  considered,  may  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
use  of  installation  costs  of  the  equipment  in¬ 
volved-foundation,  building,  and  cooling  ap¬ 
paratus — as  a  factor  in  evaluating  the  bids 
received,  since  the  necessity  for  such  instal¬ 
lation  was  obvious  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
requirements  stated  ....  1 

"The  chief  legal  problem  that  arises  in  connection 
with  the  factors  discussed  above  is  not  whether  such 
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factors  my  properly  be  used  m  evaluating  bids,  but 
whether  these  factors  can  be  stated  with  sufficient 
clarity  and  definiteness  to  enable  bidders  to  know 
precisely  how  their  bids  will  be  evaluated.  Such 
knowledge  is  imperative  if  bidders  are  to  compete 
on  en  equal  basis  as  required  by  the  laws  governing 
formal  advertising.  As  stated  in  36  Comp.  Gen.  380: 

'The  "basis"  of  evaluation  which  must  be 
wade  known  in  advance  to  the  bidders  should 
be  as  clear,  precise  and  exact  as  possible. 
Ideally,  it  should  he  capable  of  being  stated 
ee  e  mathematical  equation.  In  many  cases, 
however,  that  is  not  possible.  At  the  minimum. 
the  "basis"  must  be  stated  with  sufficient 
clarity  and  exactness  to  Inform  each  bidder 
prior  to  bid  opening,  no  matter  how  varied  the 
acceptable  responses,  of  objectively  determin¬ 
able  factors  from  which  the  bidder  may  estimate 
within  reasonable  limits  the  e ffect  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  evaluation  factor  on  his  bid 
in  relation  to  other  possible  bids.  By  the 
term  “objectively  determinable  fciCtors"  we  mean 
factors  which  are  made  known  to  or  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  bidder  at  the  time  his  bid 
is  being  prepared.  .  .  .*  (Underscoring  supplied.) 

“While  we  recognise  end  agree  Lbut  it  would  be 
in  the  Government's  best  interest  to  rr.ckc  .  uch  fac¬ 
tors  as  you  list  a  part  of  ail  bid  e  aluc.tion  for¬ 
mulas  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  lowest  ‘total  cost,  ' 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  factors  listed  ccnr.ot  xn 
every  instance  be  described  or  _vii\  ute*'  with  the 
precision  and  accuracy  requires  by  che  formal  adver¬ 
tising  laws.  In  those  cases  where  such  factors  can 
be  s©  described  and  evaluated  we  have  held,  is  noted, 
that  they  properly  may  be  included  in  the  b.i~  evalua¬ 
tion  formula  and,  conversely,  when  this  cannot  be  done 
we  have  held  that  the  bid  evaluation  formula  should 
not  contain  such  factors.  For  examples,  see  33  Comp. 
Gen.  108  with  respect  to  the  factor  of  prospective 
depreciation  on  automobiles;  35  Comp.  Gen.  282  for 
administrative  expenses  and  interest  incident  to 
progress  payments;  and  38  Comp.  Gen.  747  for  main¬ 
tenance  coeta  over  a  30-year  period." 
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The  major  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  opinion  is  that 
no  lagal  objection  is  seen  to  considering  logistics  costs,  in 
addition  to  price,  in  accepting  or  rejecting  bids;  provided 
that  only  those  factors  (other  than  price)  may  be  considered 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  invitation  with  "sufficient  clarity 
and  definiteness  to  enable  bidders  to  know  precisely  how  the  bids 
will  be  evaluated. ” 

The  clarity  and  definiteness  required  by  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  attain  until  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gained  in  the  use  of  logistics  cost  analyses. 

We  believe  therefore  that  until  the  required  proficiency  is 
developed,  their  use  should  be  confined  to  negotiated  procure- 


In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  o:  the 
2 

$4  .07  billion  competed  by  iorraai  advertising  during  FY  1964, 

$2.58  billion  was  for  commodities  which  have  no  logistics  cost 
implications.  The  balance  of  $1.49  billion  was  included  in  the 
$6.46  billion3  of  items  which  would  have  been  subject  to  analysis. 
If  logistics  cost  analysis  had  been  confined  to  negotiated  pro- 
curements,  the  $1.49  billion  would  naturally  have  been  excluded 
since  it  was  obligated  by  formal  advertising.  Nevertheless, 
over  75%  of  the  "military  end  items  end  parts  fo.  such  end 
items"  would  have  been  candidates  for  analysis  if  the  technique 
had  been  available  in  1964. 

*The  one  exception  to  this  general  conclusion  relates  to 
consideration  of  service  life  in  negotiated  and  advertised 
procurement  of  non- reparables  and  is  covered  in  Section  IV. 

Exhibit  2. 

^Exhibit  1. 
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indication  of  LoaUtlc.  Co«t  Analy»«»  »t  the  Subcontract 
Urol — In  consideration  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
prim  contractors  for  equipmnts  similar  in  nature  to  those 
bought  directly  by  the  Government  and  with  which  we  are  con- 
cemed,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  utility  and  practicability 
of  requiring  logistics  cost  analyses  of  prime  contractors  in  their 
subcontracting  decisions. 

While  such  an  idea  seems  appealing  on  the  surface,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  emphasis  being  given  to  greater  subcontract 
competition,  *  closer  examination  of  its  implications  reveals 
its  impracticability  and  indeed  its  needlessness. 

First,  if  we  are  to  consider  subcontracts  for  production 
quantities  of  equipmnt,  we  would  perforce  be  imposing  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  logistics  cost  analyses  on  production  prime  con¬ 
tractors.  That  being  so,  the  prime  contracts  are  likely  to  be 
fins- fixed-price,  fixed-price- incentive  and  cost-plus-incentive- 
fee  types,  in  that  order  of  preference. 

W*  know  of  no  way  the  Government  can  require  a  prime  con¬ 
tractor  to  award  a  subcontract,  resulting  from  competition,  on 
the  basis  of  logistics  cost  analysis  without  specifically  re¬ 
serving  such  right  in  the  prime  contract.  The  standard  "changes" 
clauses  do  not  grant  such  right  nor  do  clauses  providing  for 
consent  to  subcontract  or  subcontract  approvals.  In  the  absence 
of  a  unilateral  right  reserved  to  the  Government,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  contractors  willingly  to  increase  their 
costs,  thus  reducing  their  profits,  by  carrying  out  logistics 
cost  analyses  or  by  awarding  subcontracts  to  other  than  the 
lowest  bidder  in  order  to  save  the  Government  subsequent  logis¬ 
tics  costs. 


It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  Government  to  reserve 
the  right,  by  contract,  to  require  its  contractors  to  make  logis¬ 
tics  cost  analyses.  Certain  disadvantages,  however,  become  im¬ 
mediately  apparent. 

First,  the  prime  contract  would  be  subject  to  an  increase 
in  price  to  cover  additional  cost  each  time  the  analysis  re¬ 
flected  an  increase. 

Second,  the  Government  would  be  required  to  participate  in 
the  analysis  since  much  of  the  logistics  cost  information  must 
come  from  the  Government. 

Third,  whether  the  analysis  were  economically  feasible  in 
each  subcontracting  decision  would  necessarily  be  a  decision  of 
the  Government  since  the  coet  of  the  analysis  and  any  subsequent 
cost  of  awarding  to  other  than  the  lowest  bidder  would  be  borne 
by  the  Government. 

In  our  opinion,  a  more  practical  method  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  provided  by  the  controls  being  imposed  on  prime 
contractors  by  AHA  Bulletin  445  and  its  proposed  successor  mili¬ 
tary  standard.  We  understand  that  contractors  will  not  be  allowed 
to  make  changes  in  the  end  product,  after  formal  configuration 
controls  have  been  imposed,  if  such  changes,  including  changes 
in  subcontractors,  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  While  the  interest  of  the  Government  is  being  broadly 
interpreted,  it  is  also  being  very  explicitly  defined,  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  e  change  creates  an  adverse  effect,  the  same 
logistics  costs  considered  in  this  study  are  considered  in  ap¬ 
proving  or  disapproving  the  change. 

A  significant  difference  betwean  requiring  prime  contractors 
to  make  a  logistics  coet  analyses  on  the  one  hand  and  ralying  on 
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JfcSh  Bulletin  445  on  t he  other,  clearly  favors  the  latter.  Prose 
our  viawpoie^,  the  difference  is  requiring  consideration  of  an 
analysis  in  apery  subcontracting  decision  in  the  first  instance 
sad  asking  an  analysis  only  whsn  s  proposed  change  in  subcon¬ 
tractors  vill  affect  the  Government ' c  interest  in  the  second. 
There  can  be  a  vast  difference  in  coet  between  the  two. 
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i*,i >  t  i'ij _ Al tornativcs  to  ;>cqi8tics  Cost  Analysis 

Kffortn  have  been  made  in  this  study  to  consider  suitable 
alternatives  to  logistics  cost  analysis  which  might  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  minimising  life  cycle  costs.  Although  relatively  little 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  the  task,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  report  the  following  observations. 

Detailed  Specifications^  .Plans  and  Drawings— In  theory, 
the  moat  effective  alternative  method  for  minimising  life  cycle 
costs  is  to  use  rigid,  detailed  specifications,  plans,  drawings 
and  bills  of  materials  and  to  refrain  from  all  changes  except 
those  evaluated  on  a  logistics  cost  basis.  Although  theoretically 
this  may  be  effective,  most  DoD  technical  personnel  questioned 
stated  that  the  use  of  such  data  is  neither  prac  icable  nor 
workable.  This  school  of  opinion  holds  that  such  rigidity  would 
tend  to  discourage  advancements  in  technology  and  improvements 
in  equipamnt.  The  theory  is  also  advanced  that  prospective 
bidders  would  be  discouraged  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  design  chanqes  in  order  to  take  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  own  peculiar  manufacturing  techniques,  skills, 
materials,  vendors  and  facilities.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
so-called  detailed  production  data  do  not  assure  receipt  of 
identical  equipment  nor  do  they  preclude  completely  the  need 
for  logistics  cost  analyses. 

Our  research  has  led  us  to  conclude  that  heavy  reliance  on 
performance  specification  stems  largely  from  a  lack  of  eng meet¬ 
ing  manpower  within  the  military  services  available  to  evaluate 
the  technical  production  data  in  their  possession.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  little  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  data 
for  reprocurement  purpoees.  As  a  consequence,  performance 
specifications  are  made  controlling  even  when  detailed  procure¬ 
ment  date  are  included  in  the  contract. 
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With  the  increes ing  emphasis  being  placed  on  design  and 
production  data,  project  definition,  rights-in-data  and  con¬ 
figuration  Management,  it  is  possible  that  a  renaissance  in  the 
uee  of  detailed  procurement  data  packages  may  be  taking  place. 
Realistically,  however,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  quite  some 
time  before  confidence  in  detailed  data  is  sufficient  to  serve 
theee  needs.  We  have  little  hope  for  it  as  an  early  alternative. 

Failure  Free  Warranty — Another  alternative  to  logistics 
coat  analysis,  or  more  properly,  a  partial  alternative,  has  been 
introduced  to  the  DoD  in  recent  months.  It  was  conceived  by  the 
Instrument  Division  of  Lear  Siegler,  Incorporated  and  is  called 
"Failure  Free  Warranty. " 

According  to  Lear  Siegler,  Failure  Free  Warranty 

"...  places  full  financial  responsibility  for  reli¬ 
ability  performance  throughout  product  xife  squarely 
on  tha  contractor.  It  provides  the  maximum  incentive 
for  constant  value  engineering  and  reliaoility  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  elimination  of  known  and  observed 
failure  mechanisms .  Decisions  with  respect  to  trade¬ 
offs  between  technical  and  logistics  considerations 
must  be  made  and  paid  for  by  the  contractor.  Air 
Force  support  logistics  for  the  product  are  nominal, 
or  eliminated  entirely. 

"Failure  Free  Warranty  repretents  the  V  si  possible 
instrument  for  ensuring  truly  fair  and  equal  compe¬ 
tition.  All  bidders  must  recognize  and  provide  for 
not  only  the  production  costs,  buc  for  all  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  maintenance  and  support  of  the  product 
during  its  service  life.  Irresponsible  contractors, 
who  lack  full  confidence  in  their  own  capabilities 
and  in  tha  integrity  of  their  product,  will  tend  to 
eliminate  themselves  prior  to  the  competitive  process. 

"In  conclusion,  we  believe  that,  for  certain  piquets. 
Failure  Free  Warranty  provides  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  optimum  reliability  and  operational  ef¬ 
ficiency.  We  can  conclusively  demonstrate  that  it 
collaterally  offers  tha  Government  an  opportunity  for 
major  coat  savings  and  precise  budgetary  control.” 
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The  Failure  Free  Warranty  concept  envisages  a  guarantee  by 
contractors  that  their  products  will  be  free  of  all  defects  in 
material  and  workmanship  for  a  period  of  years  or  for  a  number 
of  hours  of  operation  when  properly  installed  and  operated.  De¬ 
fects  or  failures  occurring  within  the  warranty  period  will  be 
repaired  or  replaced  by  the  contractor  at  no  additional  charge 
to  the  customer  upon  receipt  of  verification.  The  Government 
resident  quality  control  inspector  is  to  be  the  final  authority 
for  repair  responsibility . 

The  merits  of  this  concept,  as  seen  by  Lear  Siegler  are: 

e  It  provides  an  enforceable  guarantee  with 
minimum  exceptions 

e  it  provides  for  practical  definitions  of 
failure  criteria 

e  It  increases  operational  readiness  due  to 
contractor  incentives  to  reduce  failure  rates 

e  It  reduces  cost  for  detection,  isolation, 
removal,  transportation 

•  It  shortens  pipelines  by  guaranteeing  a 
specific  repair /turnaround  period 

e  It  reduces  logistics  costs  by 

—eliminating  need  for  spare  parts  procure¬ 
ment  or  inventory 

—eliminating  breakout  problems 

— eliminating  repair  depot  tooling 
facilities  or  personnel 

—reducing  data  acquisition 

e  It  guarantees  budget  control 

Lear  Siegler  believes  that  contractors  will  have  to  be 
relieved  of  configuration  management  and  engineering  change 
controls,  except  for  form,  fit  and  function  if  the  failure  free 
warranty  concept  is  to  work.  They  also  suggest  that,  at  least 
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initially  tha  concapt  ba  applied  only  to  saaled  unit*  which  art 
not  to  ba  brokan  opan  in  aarvica  and  that  tha  procu remanta  ba 
on  a  multi-year  baaia  in  ordar  to  provida  aufficiant  quantity 
over  which  to  apraad  tha  additional  coata  which  will  ba  incur rad. 

Although  it  now  appaara  that  Failura  Fraa  Warranty  nay  ba 
rathar  liadtad  in  ita  application,  thia  limitation  cannot  ba 
aatia factor ily  neaaured  axcapt  by  experimentation,  which  wa 
encourage. 


IV.  CONCLUSIONS  AMD  RBCOtWaiWTIOBS 


Conclu»ion« 

Numerous  studies  and  reports  have  been  reviewed  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  field  investigations  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  course  of  this  project.  It  has  become  evident  that  past 
studies  have  produced  a  consensus  that  the  effect  of  competition 
on  logistics  cost  can  be  measured  in  varying  degrees  and  considered 
in  evaluating  bids.  Our  study  has  shown  that  reliability  pre¬ 
diction  and  measurement  are  well  within  the  state-of-the-art. 
Prediction  techniques  for  maintainability  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving.  Maintenance  costs,  being  a  function  of  the  frequency 
of  repair  and  the  cost  per  repair  (i.e.,  of  reliability  and 
maintainability),  would  thus  seem  to  be  surrendering  to  fore¬ 
casting  techniques.  The  study  has  likewise  suggested  ways  of 
computing  other  logistics  costs. 

That  problems  exist  and,  in  some  instances,  information  is 
either  deficient  or  totally  lacking  is  acknowledged.  Two  major 
impediments  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail.  The  first  im¬ 
pediment.  lack  of  an  effective  cost  accounting  system,  is  at 
last  receiving  high-level  attention.  The  issuance  in  August 
1963  of  DoD  Instruction  7220.14,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  cost  classification  structure  for  depot 
maintenance,  is  a  promising  step  toMird  providing  a  cost  system 
geared  to  the  needs  of  logistics  vinegars.  DoD  Instruction 
7220.17  of  August  1944,  designed  to  provide  uniform  cost  account¬ 
ing  for  supply  activities,  represents  s  further  effort  to  collect 
eoete  useful  in  logistics  management. 
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In  February  1965  a  planni  g  group  was  convened  in  the  DoD 
to  review  the  entire  object  of  financial  management.  The  group 
was  comprised  o*  representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  OASD  (I&L) ,  OASD  (Comptroller) .  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  Its  objective  was  to  evaluate  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  adopting  a r  integrated,  uniform  accounting 
system  to  serve  all  .management  needs  of  DoD  as  well  as  appropria¬ 
tion,  budget  and  all  legal  requirements.  Thus  this  group  consti¬ 
tutes  another  practical  demonstration  of  the  concern  over  accounting 
problems  encountered  at  almost  every  level  of  DoD  management. 

The  second  major  impediment  to  the  application  of  logistics 
cost  analysis  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  detailed 
design  information,  including  spares  identification,  from  bid¬ 
ders.  While  tne  problem  is  recognized,  our  study  suggests  that 
bidders  can  supply  such  information  with  bids  at  little  or  no 
increase  in  cost  to  the  Government.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  two-step  formal  advertising  technique  has  established  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  obtaining  specific  design  information  prior  to  an 
award. 

In  addition  to  the  major  impediments,  compartment* liza- 
tion  of  functional  responsibilities  within  the  military  agencies, 
separating  those  persons  who  must  jointly  carry  out  any  logistics 
cost  analyses,  has  been  noted  as  another  obstacle. 

In  spite  of  the  impediments,  we  believe  there  is  a  capa¬ 
bility  within  the  DoD  to  deal  effectively  with  logiatica  costs 
in  the  procurement  decision  process.  Ways  of  considering  and 
measuring  such  coats  have  been  suggested. 

As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  time  haa 
come  to  teat,  in  actual  procurements,  the  practicability  of 
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evaluating  logistics  costs.  The  guidelines  outlined  in  this  re¬ 
port  should  be  made  a  part  of  such  tests.  In  order  that  the 
tests  include  both  examination  of  the  cost  and  design  information 
impediments  and  quantification  of  logistics  costs,  they  should 
be  restricted  to  non-commercial,  reparable  equipments. 

For  non-reparables,  changes  in  suppliers  do  not  usually 
produce  consequential  changes  in  logistics  costs.  Service  life 
say  vary  significantly,  however,  among  different  bidders'  non¬ 
reparable  equipments.  Thus  a  fixed  quantity  of  a  non-reparable 
purchased  from  one  supplier  may  represent  a  different  amount  of 
utility  (i.e.,  a  different  total  number  of  units  of  service  life) 
from  the  same  quantity  purchased  from  other  suppliers.  The 
Government's  interest  is  not  necessarily  served  beat  by  select¬ 
ing  the  lowest  price  per  unit  of  equipment.  To  the  contrary, 
selecting  the  lowest  price  per  unit  of  service  life  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  appears  then  that,  when  service  life  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  is  useful,  variation  in  service  life 
should  be  a  major  factor,  along  with  purchase  price,  in  the 
award  of  contracts  for  non-repa rabies.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  such  service  life  consideration  should  be  given 
prompt  and  comprehensive  testing  in  actual  procurements. 

tes&msn&lisns. 

In  line  with  the  above  conclusions  regarding  expediency  of 
testing  (1)  the  practicability  of  evaluating  logistics  coats  in 
the  procurement  of  non-commercial  reparable  equipments  and  (2) 
award  of  contracts  for  non-reparable  equipments  on  the  basis  of 
lowest  price  per  unit  of  service  life,  two  recommendations  ars 
presented: 


1.  Teats,  utilising  actual  procuxeffients,_ibflUld_bft 

undertaken  to  aaaeaa  the  practicability  of  evaluating 
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Iflgjgtica  costs  in  the  negotiated  competitive  procurement 
decision  process:  i.e.,  to  assess  whether  adequate  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  secured  or  developed  to  make  logistics  cost 
analyses  which  are  satisfactory  for  use  in  bid  evaluation 
and  whether  such  analyse*  are  economically  fgasfblft. 

In  implementing  this  recommendation  three  teams  of  individu¬ 
als  should  be  formed,  one  in  each  of  the  military  services.  Bach 
team  should  be  under  the  management  of  a  test  director  and 
membership  should  consist  of  representatives  of  Procurement. 
Engineering  (including  Requirements) ,  Maintenance.  Supply 
(Inventory  Management)  and  Comptroller.  In  addition.  Training 
should  be  represented  as  needed.  It  is  important  that  the 
responsibilities  assigned  each  team  member  correspond  to  the 
organisational  function  which  he  represents. 

All  tests  should  be  under  the  general  surveillance  of  an 
OSD  Ad  Hoc  Cossaittee.^  chaired  by  an  individual  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (I&L) .  This 
committee's  first  responsibility  should  be  to  establish  ground 
rules  for  the  tests.  It  should  then  refrain  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation,  except  for  providing  guidance  when  requested  by  the 
individual  teams.  Finally,  it  should  carry  out  a  complete, 
detailed  analysis  of  each  test.  (All  recommendations  contained 
herein  relating  to  test  procedures  should  be  subject  to  the 
committee's  acceptance.) 

0 

The  test  director  of  each  team  should  select  from  his  own 
military  service  a  planned  reprocurement  of  a  non-commercial, 

^The  DoD  Planning  Group  for  Spare  Parts  Pricing  might 
serve  as  an  appropriate  prototype  for  this  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

For  further  information,  see  "Guide  for  Testing  Application  of 
Price  Catalogs  in  the  Procurement  of  Sole  Source  Replenishment 
Spare  Parts*"  OASD  (I&L)  November,  1964. 
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reparable  end  item  which,  if  possible,  is  open  to  competition 
for  the  first  time.  After  the  selection  has  been  made,  each 
team  should  apply  the  logic  outlined  for  use  in  Mode  1.^  Any 
additional  appropriate  questions  should  be  pursued.  Successes, 
difficulties  and  failures  associated  with  each  question  should 
be  carefully  recorded  as  should  the  means  employed  by  the  team 
to  secure  information.  Where  vital  information  is  lacking,  it 
should  be  so  noted. 

Should  Mode  1  produce  a  decision  to  procure  sole  source  or 
to  secure  price  competition  (without  logistics  cost  analysis) , 
a  report  of  the  decision  should  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  service  representative  on  the  OSD  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  test  director  should  then  select  another  procure¬ 
ment  to  be  subjected  to  the  Mode  i  procedure.  This  process 
should  be  continued  until  the  tear:  has  reached  a  Mode  1  verdict 
to  secure  competition  with  logistics  cost  analysis. 

The  team  should  then  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  the  RFP. 

1 

This  report  may  serve  as  a  guide  ir.  preparing  the  RFP.  When 
proposals  are  received,  the  analys.s  should  be  made  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

In  each  instance,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  the  analy¬ 
sis  for  each  logistics  cost  category  must  be  carefully  recorded. 
Each  team  should  then  record  as  accurately  as  possible  the  actual 
cost  of  the  analysis.  Bidders  should  be  requested  to  provide 
information  as  to  their  costs  of  developing  and  supplying  details 
of  design  and  spares  requir-  ur.ts  us  well  as  all  other  additional 
costs  occasioned  by  the  logistics  cost  provisions  of  the  RFP. 


*Page  48,  supra. 
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The  cost  of  and  time  required  for  negotiating  the  final 
contract  should  be  recorded.  Bidders'  reactions  and  general 
attitudes  regarding  any  aspect  of  the  procurement  should  be 
carefully  noted. 

Upon  completion  of  each  test,  a  complete  analytical  case 
history  should  be  prepared  for  study  and  evaluation.  Bach  case 
history  should  comprehensively  report  every  facet  of  the  test; 
e.g,,  the  problems  encountered  and  all  attempts  at  solution, 
whether  successful  or  not;  recommendations  for  avoiding  or 
eliminating  impediments;  standard  costs  used  and  how  they  were 
developed;  any  additional  cost  categories  or  sub-categories 
which  should  be  included;  and  details  considered  pertinent  to 
an  understanding  of  the  test  results. 

Case  histories  should  be  analysed  by  the  OSD  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
after  which  ensuing  recommendations  regarding  additional  studies 
or  implementation  procedures  should  be  made  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics). 

2.  The  award  of  contracts  for  non-reparable  equipments 
op  the  basis  of  lowest  price  per  unit  of  service 
life  should  be  tested  in  actual  procurements. 

Accomplishment  of  this  recommendation  should  be  independent 
of  Recommendation  1.  Mot  only  does  this  recommendation  pertain 
to  a  separate  class  of  equipments;  it  permits  different  imple¬ 
menting  organisation  and  procedure,  which  should  more  readily 
produce  conclusive  results.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  so  limited 
in  scope,  the  reasons  previously  given^  for  confinement  of  the 
study  as  a  whole  to  negotiated  procurements  are  not  germane. 

Hence,  this  recommendation  allows  immediate  application  to  for¬ 
mal  advertised  procurements. 

*Page  60,  supra. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  Assistant  Secretaries  (Installs* 
tions  and  Logistics)  of  the  respective  military  services  and 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  each  select  a  procuring 
activity  to  serve  as  a  test  activity.  The  Head  of  the  Procuring 
Activity  in  each  instance  should  take  whatever  action  is  appro¬ 
priate.  including  appointment  of  a  test  director,  to  initiate 
testing.  The  test  director  should  apply  the  following  procedure 
in  reprocurement  of  non- reparable  equipments  which  have  previously 
been  purchased  to  specifications  stipulating  minimum  or  fixed 
service  life. 

Prior  to  release  of  an  IFB  or  an  RFP  for  a  non-reparable 
item,  appropriate  personnel  should  establish  whether  service 
life  in  excess  of  the  minimum  required  would  be  useful.  If  they 
decide  in  the  affirmative,  they  should  further  establish  a 
"ceiling. "  above  which  additional  service  life  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  constitute  an  advantage  to  the  Government.  The  contract 
should  then  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  quotient  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  purchase  price  by  service  life.  Any  service 
life  amount  used  in  such  a  calculation  would  necessarily  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  range  defined  by  the  minimum  acceptable  and  the 
ceiling. 

Based  on  the  operational  and  environmental  conditions  and 
the  service  life  definition  stated  by  the  Government,  each  bid 
(proposal)  should  be  required  to  include  the  service  life  claimed 
for  the  proposed  equipment.  The  ensuing  contract  should  specify 
the  service  life  upon  which  the  sward  was  predicated.  Compliance 
with  this  specification  presents  the  sam^  problems  as  does  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  minimum  or  fixed  service  life.  Thus,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  demonstration  procedures  for  service  life  be  stated 
explicitly  and  in  detail  in  the  XFB(ftFP).  These  procedures 
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should  be  of  the  sawe  typo  aa  would  bo  nocoaaary  to  aaauro  tho 
offoctivonoos  of  a  winiwuw  or  fixod  service  lifo. 

Tho  toots  should  bo  continued  until  each  tost  activity  has 
wade  twenty-five  to  fifty  contract  awards  on  tho  basis  of  lowest 
price  per  unit  of  service  life.  The  test  director  should  then 
cowplete  his  analysis  of  the  results  and  prepare  a  test  report 
for  the  Bead  of  the  Procuring  Activity.  This  report  should  in¬ 
cludes  as  an  appendix,  the  service  life  portion  of  each  IFB  or 
RTF  in  the  test,  the  price/service  life  calculation  per for wed 
in  evaluating  each  bid  or  proposal,  and  individual  descriptions 
of  all  problewe  encountered.  The  report  should  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  enable  the  Bead  of  the  Procuring  Activity, 
after  study  and  evaluation,  to  wake  recowwendations  regarding 
full  iwpleawntation  to  the  appropriate  Assistant  Secretary  (IAL) 
or  the  Director  of  DBA. 
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AMALYSIS  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUHDS 
OBLIGATED  IE  Ft  1964 
(in  billions) 


Total  Procurement 

frost  all  0.  S.  Firms 


Lass  Missile  Systems 

$5,579 

(Excluding  Spars  Parts 

4  Major  Consonants) 

.211 

Lass  Aircraft 

6.067 

(Excluding  Spare  Parts 

6  Major  Components) 

1.217- 

Lass  Ships 

1.480 

(Excluding  Spara  Parts 

4  Major  Components) 

Lass  Ammunition 

1 

t 

Lass  Services 

Least  Subsistence 

Textile.  Clothing 
and  Equipage 

Fuels  4  Lubricants 
Construction 

Lees  then  $10,000 

.579 

.262 

.788 

1.360 

$26,221 


5.368 

$20,853 


4.830 

$16,023 


hm 

$14,623 

am 

$13,963 

- 

$12,163 


.Sam 

$  6.464 
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AMALYSIS  OF  PROCUREigHTS 

SUBJECTED  TO  PRICE  COMPBTITIOS 

(in  billions) 

(FY  1964) 


Formally  Advertised 

$  4.07 

negotiated 

6.96 

Total  Cosqpeted 

$11.03 

Lass  Ships  Cosseted 

$1.05 

(excluding  Spars 

Parts  and  Major 
Consonants 

.08 

.97 

$10.06 

Lssst 

h— unit  ion 

.298 

Pus Is  and  Lubricants 

.720 

Textiles,  Clothing 
and  Squipags 

.259 

Subs is tones 

.560 

Construction 

1.250 

Ssrvicss 

.902 

3.969  ~  3.99 

$  6.07 


EXHIBIT  3 


•  CORRECTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE 
— Repair  Parts 

— Manpower 
— Transportation 

•  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

— PSN  Identification  and  Assignswnt 
— Continuing  Management 

•  TRAINING 

— Ma  i  n  t  c  na  noc 
Hardware 
Manpower 
Training  Aids 

--Operational 
Hardware 
Manpower 
Training  Aids 

•  INSPECTION,  INSTALLATION  AND  CHECK-OUT 
— Hardware 

—Manpower 

•  TRANSPORTATION 

e  DOCUMENTATION 
—Drawings 
—Manuals 

--Parts  Lists 
— Specif icat  iou», 

•  OPERATION 
—Manpower 


-Operating  Expenses 


EXHIBIT  4 


gamfuam  aaium 

Ships  Inertial  Navigation  System 

N1I3E1  Armored  Pull-Tracked  Personnel  Carrier 

Heavy  Equipment  Transporter 

Truck -Tree tor  (25  Ton,  6x6,  M523E2 
PSN  2320-226-5769) 

Semi-Trailer  (55  Ton.  Low  Bed,  M524E2 
PSN  2330-226-5770) 

IMS  A1  Tank 

Commercial  Engine  (Diesel  or  CIS  Puel)  for  the 
Army's  M3 9  Series  5-Ton  Truck 

Mack  Model  (EMDTL) 

Cummins  Model 

Continental  Model 

Commercial  Engine  for  the  Army  10-Ton  Truck 
Mack  Model  (ENDT  T-864) 

ON  Model  (8V-71) 

Cummins  Model  (V8-300) 

Truck  (cargo)  2  1/2  Ton  XM-410E1 

Truck  (cargo)  2  1/2  Ton  M-35 
Truck  (cargo)  5  Ton  XM-656 
Truck  (cargo)  5  Ton  M-54 

Air  Porce  TACAN  Equipment  (AN/ANN-21) 

Surface  Search  Nadar 

Nadar  Nose  Cone  Assembly  for  F8U  Aircraft 
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ARC-84  VHP  Transceiver 
ARC- 52  UHF  Transceiver 

Re-usable  Metal  Containers  for  Jet  Engines 
RCV  -  9M  Power  Supply  (AGE) 

PLAT  (Pilot's  Landing  Aid,  Television) 

VHP  Transmitter  AH/GRT  -  3  &  3A 
Relay  Armature 
PRC-25  -  Man  Pack  Radio 
VRC-12  -  Vehicular  Radio 

GRC-50  -  Combat  Area  Microwave  Transmit ter /Receiver 

GVR-10  Geocentric  Vertical  Reference  System 

Model  5103R  Bombing  and  Attitude  Reference  System 

AM/AJB-3A  Attitude  Reference  and  Bombing  Computer  Set 

Model  4005  G  Attitude  Indicator 

Model  5404G  Indicator  Amplifier 

Model  S808E  Bomb  Release  Computer 

Model  4060P  Attitude  Indicator 

MD-1  Vertical  Gyroscope 

MC-1  Switching  Rate  Gyroscope 

Model  1903A  Rate  Integrating  Gyroscope 

Model  2171W  and  2171AB  Gyroscopes 

Vavy  Phase  II  VGX  System 

Displacement  Gyroscope  -  PSN  VQ6615-020-9327-VOCY 
Attitude  Indicator  -  fSR  VQ6610-Q20-9328-VJDH 
Attitude  Indicator  -  PSH  VHSS 1 0-06 1-788 2 -VJOS 
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Rat*  Gyroscope  -  FSN  VQ66X5-855-3857-VGCZ 
Shockmount 

ARV-2B/A  Attitude  Indicator 

MG-1A  Central  Air  Data  Ccaaputar 

BCK-7/A24G  Central  Air  Data  Compensator 

ECK-8/A24G  Central  Air  Data  Converter 

AVU-1/A24G-6  Mach-Air speed  Indicator 

ASK-5/A24G-S  Mach-Air speed  Indicator  Amplifier 

AAV-1/A24G-7  Attitude-Vertical  Speed  Indicator 

&SK-6/A24G-7  Attitude-Vertical  Speed  Indicator  Amplifier 

AF/A24J-1  Horizontal  Situation  Indicator 

CPU -4/A  Flight  Director  Computer 

AF/A24G-1  Two  Gyro  Control 

AF/A24G-1  Power  Supply  Amplifier 

AF/A24G-1  Compaes  Adaptor 

AF/A24G-1  Compass  Controller 

ECK-10/A24G-1  Third  Giiabal  Controller 

ARV-2A/A  Attitude  Director  Indicator 

TRV-2/A  Transmitter  Rate  Gyro 


APPENDIX 


CORRECTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE  KAISTESANCE  COST 


Tfag-liatyrg  flnd  Importance  of  MaintenanceCost-- 

Bg£ia&ig&  *  hil-std-778  d«fm«  BftAB&saanfii  «** 

"All  actions  necessary  for  retaining  an  item 
in,  or  restoring  it  to  a  serviceable  condi¬ 
tion.  Maintenance  includes  servicing,  repair, 
modification,  modernisation,  overhaul,  in¬ 
spection,  and  condition  determination." 

The  term  "maintenance  cost"  will  be  used  to  refer  to  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  consumed  in  performance  of  these  actions. 

At  some  points  it  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  between  correc¬ 
tive  and  preventive  maintenance.  As  defined  in  KIL-STD-778, 

sax£M£Zix& jaaii&gaaasfc  i®** 

"That  maintenance  performed  to  restore  an 
item  to  a  satisfactory  condition  by  providing 
correction  of  a  malfunction  which  has  caused 
degradation  of  the  item  below  the  specified 
performance." 

EmiaJ&at mM&gpaafift  ia: 

"That  maintenance  performed  to  retain  an  item 
in  satisfactory  operational  condition  by 
providing  systematic  inspection,  detection 
and  prevention  of  incipient  failure." 

ami.  “  There  are 

approximately  950,000  persons  directly  engaged  in  DoD  mainte¬ 
nance  activities.  Of  this  total,  675,000  are  military  personnel, 
185,000  are  OS  civilians,  and  90,000  are  civilians  on  contract 
with  the  Government.  At  estimated  costs  of  $6,000  per  military 

l 

Estimates  on  magnitude  of  maintenance  cost  were  obtained 
from  the  Directorate  for  Maintenance  Policy,  GASD(X&I4  . 
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nan -year  and  $10,210  per  civilian  man-year,  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  manpower  is  $6,857,750,000. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  annua  1  cost  of  maintenance  manpower 
has  approximately  equalled  that  of  maintenance  material  over 
the  past  few  years.  On  that  basis,  the  total  cost  of  mainte- 

t 

nance  manpower  and  material  currently  runs  about  $13.7  billion 
annually.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  cost  of  non¬ 
maintenance  activities  required  to  support  maintenance  le.g., 
parts  supply,  maintenance  training,  and  transportation  of 
material  to  and  from  maintenance  activities) . 

The  magnitude  of  maintenance  cost  is  further  indicated  by 
consideration  of  individual  types  of  reparable  equipment.  In 
every  type  reviewed,  it  was  observed  or  reported  that  most 
items  had  life  cycle  maintenance  costs  amounting  to  a  large 
percentage  of  their  purchase  prices.  In  the  area  of  electronics, 
this  percentage  seemed  particularly  high.  One  report, *  for 
example,  listed  military  electronics  equipment  as  having  annual 
maintenance  cost  ranging  from  60  to  1000  percent  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  procurement  cost.  This  report  referred  to  Air  Porce 
studies  indicating  that  annual  maintenance  cost  of  electronic 
equipment  varies  from  3  to  20  times  original  equipment  cost, 
and  to  a  Bu Ships  article  stating  that  active  life  maintenance 

cost  of  electronics  equipment  ranges  from  7  to  100  tines  origi- 

2 

nil  equipment  cost.  Another  report  investigated  maintenance 

— j 

S.P.  Dertinger,  Funding  Reliability  Programs,  A  report 
prepared  by  the  Product  Assurance  Manager  of  the  Equipment 
Division  (Maltham,  Massachusetts:  Available  from  Mr.  Dertinger,  j 

The  Raytheon  Company)  .  j 

2H.  Dean  Voegtlen,  IfcUSffltiL  a L  tilt  Ai>¥  ISOSM.  j 

ttatiJM.  flmiUQa  $nd  hiiPtfiMBCt,  a  report  prepared  by  the  Manager,  f 

Product  Effectiveness,  Ballistics  Systems  Division  of  the  Aero-  J 

space  Croup,  (Los  Angeles:  Available  from  Mr.  Voegtlen,  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company) . 
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cost  on  three  Air  Force  equipment s — a  ground-based  search  radar, 
a  navigational  aid,  and  a  UHF  communications  equipment.  The 
ratio  of  annual  maintenance  manpower  and  material  cost  to  origi¬ 
nal  equipment  cost  was  0.6  for  the  radar,  12  for  the  navigational 
aid,  and  6  for  the  communications  equipment. 

Maintenance  cost  is,  therefore,  a  very  prominent  part  of 
total  logistics  cost  and  very  significant  relative  to  purchase 
price  for  most  reparable  items.  In  addition,  experience  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  frequency  and  cost  of  maintenance  actions 
can  vary  significantly  among  different  suppliers'  equipments 
produced  to  essentially  the  same  specification.  Such  variance 
naturally  increases  as  the  specification  becomes  less  detailed. 

It  is  widely  recognized  as  being  present  in  procurements  based 
on  performance  (form,  fit  and  function)  specifications.  Pro¬ 
ject  fieldwork  revealed  that  it  is  also  a  factor  in  large  numbers 
of  procurements,  the  specifications  of  which  are  referred  to 
as  detailed. 

Procurements  cannot  be  meaningfully  grouped  into  the  two 
categories,  performance  and  detailed.  A  large  percentage  do 
not  fall  cleanly  into  either  class.  Often  drawings  are  used 
which  only  partially  detail  the  item  to  be  purchased.  Many 
times,  for  example,  they  impose  envelope  and  pei  formar.ee  re¬ 
strictions  on  subassemblies  but  do  not  spell  out  their  internal 
makeup.  Design  changes  are  permitted  and  can  cause  changes  in 
maintenance  cost  of  the  equipment.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  mere  use  of  the  term  "detailed  specification"  in 
a  procurement  that  a  maintenance  cost  calculation  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

A  primary  reason  why  maintenance  cost  among  different  sup¬ 
pliers'  equipments  (made  to  the  same  specification)  can  vary 
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significantly  is  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  frequency  of  cor* 
rective  maintenance  actions  required  on  an  equipment  to  differ 
very  substantially  among  the  various  bidders'  versions.  While 
most  cost -influencing  factors  tend  to  change  in  relatively  small 
incresMints,  it  is  not  rare  for  failure  frequency  to  undergo  an 
order  of  magnitude  change.  In  the  course  of  the  project ,  numerous 
cases  have  been  reviewed  in  which  the  failure  frequency  of  one 
supplier's  equipment  was  several  times  that  of  another  supplier's. 

The  sensitivity  to  changes  in  supplier,  combined  with  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  makes  maintenance  cost  the  most  im¬ 
portant  logistics  coat  category  to  consider  in  the  procurement 
decision  process. 


Relationship  to  Total  Cost  -  To  examine  the  way  in 
which  changes  affecting  msintenance  cost  influence  total  cost 
(purchase  price  plus  total  support  and  operating  costs) ,  it  is 
convenient  to  employ  a  simplified  model.  Suppose  we  let: 

I  ■  unit  initial  cost  of  the  end  item,  including  purchase 
price,  transportation,  support  equipmsnt,  initial 
training,  documentation,  PSH  introduction#  initial 
filling  of  the  parts  pipeline  (to  provide  for  mainte¬ 
nance  turnaround  time  only) ,  and  buying  coats* 

L  “  service  life  of  the  end  item. 

H,  *  mean  time  between  failures  (KTBP)  for  the  i-th  pert, 
ic 

C.  »  mean  coat  of  a  corrective  sminteaaiioe  action  re- 
c  suiting  from  failure  of  the  i-th  pert. 

H,  •  mean  time  between  preventive  maintenance  actions  on 
**  the  i-th  part. 

C.  ■  mean  coat  of  a  preventive  maintenance  action  cm  the 
p  i-th  part. 

n  ■  number  of  parts  in  the  end  item* 
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T  -  total  cost  of  the  end  item  over  its  service  life. 

Then, 


The  eodel  is  simplified  because  it  neglect*  operating  costs  as 
veil  as  continuing  support  costs  other  than  those  for  Mainte¬ 
nance  Material  and  labor.  Such  exclusion  is  not  critical, 
however,  because  the  purpose  of  the  mot'el  is  to  exhibit  the 
change  in  total  cost  induced  by  changes  in  H^,  Cie,  *ip,  and 

C^;  and  these  elements  will  generally  not  produce  differences 
of  any  magnitude  in  the  costs  omitted. 

The  model  can  be  further  simplified  without  hampering  its 
purpose.  If  we  let 

M  *  mean  time  between  consecutive  maintenance  actions 
(not  necessarily  of  the  same  type  or  relating  to 
the  same  pert) ; 

C  »  mean  cost  of  a  maintenance  action  (of  any  type,  re¬ 
lating  to  any  part) s 

and  1.  L,  and  T  be  the  same  as  before: 

then  the  equation  becomes 

T  *  I  -  l)  C.  (1) 

■ext ,  let  us  consider  changes  in  frequency  of  maintenance, 
cost  of  a  maintenance  action,  and  initial  cost,  resulting 
possibly  in  a  change  in  total  cost.  Ne  may  represent  these 
changes  by  A  M,  Ac.  fal.  and&T,  respectively  *  and  the  result¬ 
ing  equation  is 

T  ♦A*  -  I  ♦  AX  ♦  jaeji  -  lj  <C*AC>.  (2) 

To  solve  for  the  change  in  total  oost  we  subtract  equation 
(1)  from  equation  (21  yielding! 
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a*  "  *  l]  «*««  -  ({f  -  ij  c 

*  4i+  -  c  -ac  -  kf-  *  c 

*  A:-ao  ***  l%^MkjBl6  ‘ 

-  «-**  • 

That  portion  of  tha  total  coat  change  resulting  directly  free 
changes  in  frequency  and  cost  of  Maintenance  actions  will  he 
designated  by  AT  and  equals: 

-«•  mil”1  • 

the  purpose  of  our  logistics  cost  analysis  is,  of  course,  to  see 
whether  -AT^  is  greater  or  leso  than  AI  *  the  net  change  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  government  only  if  -AT^  is  greater  than  AI: 
i.e..  if 

ac  -  ft”  >  ax. 

Suppose  the  Governofent  is  procuring  a  quantity  item  whose 
estimated  service  l*fe  (L)  is  5000  hours.  Supplier  A's  version 
is  evaluated  as  having  a  aeon  time  betwoen  maintenance  actions 
(N)  of  SO  hours  and  mean  cost  of  a  maintenance  action  (C)  of 
$30.  Supplier  B'a  version  is  evaluated  ee  allowing  20  additional 
hours  between  maintenance  actions  (AM),  but  an  additional  coat 
per  maintenance  action  (AC)  of  $5.  then 

•  ♦sos. 

This  calculation  tails  ua  that  it  la  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  the  Government  to  buy  supplier  A* a  product  only  if  its  unit 
initial  coat  ie  at  least  $505  less  then  supplier  S'e  product. 
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Suppose  the  circumstances  of  the  procurement  were  the  same 
except  that  supplier  B‘s  version  had  a  mean  time  between  mainte¬ 
nance  actions  greater  than  supplier  A'i  by  6  hours  instead  of  20 
hours.  Then 


*  +5 


.  m ax 

50 


*  -95. 


This  result  means  that  it  is  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  buy  supplier  A  *  product  unless  its  unit  initial 
cost  is  at  least  $95  more  than  supplier  B's. 


Figure  1  uses  the  relationship 


C,  where  Ta 


is  total  maintenance  cost,  to  illustrate  the  varying  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  maintenance  coat  to  changes  in  mean  time  between 
maintenance  actions  (N)  for  different  levels  of  M.  Hypotheti 
cal  service  life  of  5000  hours  is  used  in  the  example . 


Elements  of  Maintenance  Cost— A  large  number  of  elements 
influence  the  maintenance  cost  of  an  equipment  and,  therefore 
must  be  known  in  order  to  calculate  it  in  advance.  The  ma}or 
elements  will  be  listed  here.  Brief  comsMmts  will  be  made 
regarding  the  source  of  required  information  regarding  etch  ele¬ 
ment  . 

tioeratino  Environment  -  The  range  of  conditions  in 
which  the  equipment  must  operate  within  specifications  pre¬ 
scribed  must  be  stated  clearly  by  the  Government  in  the  KFP. 

If  demonstration  of  the  equipment*!  maintenance  character! sties 
is  required,  test  conditions  must  be  stated  precisely.  Such 
statement  is  necessary  whether  the  test  is  physical  or  simulated, 
and  whether  the  test  environment  is  artificial  or  real. 
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Figure  1:  SENSITIVITY  OF  MAINTENANCE  COST 

*  Total  Maintenance  Coat  *jj^  -  i |  c 
L  *  Service  Life  *  5000  hours 

M  *  Mean  Tine  Between  Maintenance  Actions  (hours) 
C  ■  Average  Cost  of  a  Maintenance  Action  ($) 
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Equipment  Design  -  As  was  pointed  out  ir»  "Design  In¬ 
formation  Impediments,”  the  procurement  situations  being  con¬ 
sidered  are  those  which  allow  discretion  to  the  bidders  in 
design  of  their  equipments.  Estimation  of  maintenance  cost, 
like  several  other  logistics  costs  previously  discussed,  pre¬ 
supposes  availability  of  detailed  design  information — not  to  'he 
point  of  parts  identification  by  number  and  supplier,  but  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  the  current  practice.  Such  inf  ora¬ 
tion  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  bidders. 

Service  Life  -  The  equipment  specification  should 
establish  a  minimum  acceptable  service  life,  which  may  be  stated 
in  such  terms  as  months,  operating  hours,  or  miles.  The  govern¬ 
ment  may  also  stipulate  the  maximum  service  life  allowable  for 
use  in  calculating  maintenance  coat.  Such  a  maximum  will  general¬ 
ly  be  desirable,  because  the  need  for  most  equipments  is  not 
forecast  to  extend  for  an  unlimited  duration.  If  the  minimum 
and  siaximum  figures  are  not  the  same,  each  bidder  must  state  at 
what  point  within  tha  allowable  range  the  service  life  of  his 
equipment  falls.  Hia  preventive  otaintenance  plan  and  reliability 
evaluation  (to  be  discussed)  must  naturally  be  consistent  wi  ,h 
the  service  life  stated. 

Parts  Failure  totes  -  The  government  must  explain  m 
the  MPP  how  failure  rates  are  to  be  obtained  for  use  in  any 
estimation  of  maintenance  coat.  The  government  must  assure 
this  responsibility  no  mstter  %diich  party  performs  the  failure 
frequency  calculations .  Many  possibilities  axiat  as  data  sources: 
e.g..  standard  failure  rate  tables,  standard  prediction  techniques, 
actual  data  from  past  experience,  special  testing,  and  contrac¬ 
tor  warranty  figures,  failure  rates  will  be  treated  in  greater 
detail  under  ”«e liability.” 
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Parte  Cost*  -  Unit  costs  of  maintenance  material  are 
an  important  factor  in  computing  maintenance  cost.  Two  key 
sources  for  unit  coats  of  parts  are  the  bidders'  proposed  prices 
for  initial  spares,  and  parts  catalogs.  The  securing  of  parts 
information  with  the  bid  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report. 
Whenever  practical,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  detailed  treatment 
of  parts  cost  by  using  cost  standards,  such  as  average  material 
coat  of  a  rapair  or  the  overall  ratio  of  material  cost  to  labor 
coat.  Variance  of  such  factors  among  items  is  so  great,  however, 
and  factors  valid  for  individual  items  are  so  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  that  unit  parts  costs  (to  be  used  with  frequencies  of  need) 
will  often  be  the  most  appropriate  approach. 

Skills  -  The  Government  should  indicate  in  the  RFP,  as 
part  of  the  maintenance  plan,  those  skill  levels  which  the  bid¬ 
ders  may  assume  to  be  available  for  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

Any  additional  or  special  skill  requirements  must  be  identified 
by  the  bidder.  The  government  should  estimate  the  increase  in 
cost  (e.g.,  training  or  transportation  cost)  imposed  by  these 
requirements.  (Costing  of  this  sort  is  covered  under  other  cate¬ 
gories  in  this  report.)  The  cost  increase  should  be  added  to 
the  bidder's  end  item  price  in  evaluation  of  his  proposal. 

Ha \ nfr snanoe  Manhour a  -  The  Government  must  describe 
in  the  ATP  any  techniques  or  procedures  which  are  to  be  used  in 
establishing  the  maintenance  manpower  demands  of  the  equipment. 

It  euet  state  precisely  the  extent  to  which  the  bidders  must 
furnish  design  information  with  their  bids,  as  well  •*  those  parts 
of  the  manpower  evaluations  they  will  be  expected  to  participate 
in.  Any  standard  factors  to  be  employed  must  be  identified  by 
the  Government.  On  occasion  (especially  foi  commercial  items) 
the  Government  me y  require  that  sample  equipments  be  made  available 
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for  physical  test  prior  to  contract  award.  Maintenance  manpower 
requirement  prediction  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under 
“Maintainability . “ 


Manpower  Cost  Ratc  ^>  -  Tne  Government  must  specif  ■  tr.e 
manpower  cost  rates  to  be  used  m  any  calculation  of  mamt  .nance 


cost,  except  for  maintenance  manpower  to  be  supplied  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  .  Extent  of  contractor  maintenance  should  be  clearly 
defined  by  the  combination  of  government  specification  and  con- 
trace  bid,  and  the  price  of  manpower  for  such  maintenance  should 
be  requi *ed  as  part  of  the  bid.  For  government  manpower,  it  will 
he  satisfactory  to  use  cost  standards  for  categories 
of  repair,  service  and  overhaul  on  a  "per  301-"  basis,  rather 
than  applying  hourly  rates  to  estimates  of  manhours  required. 

"Per  job"  standards,  where  data  are  available  to  support  them, 
will  substantially  simplify  the  maintenance  cost  calculation. 

Total  cost  of  manpower  for  maintenance  should  naturally  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  evaluation  of  bids. 


prevent l'e  Maintenance  Plan  -  Each  bidder  must  be  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  a  procram  of  preventive  maintenance  actions, 
consistent  with  the  Government's  ma mtenance  plan,  upon  which 
the  maintenance  and  performance  claims  in  hi*  bid  are  based . * 

ttjJLQ&lfliagl  T.flc  i »  ii ndJf  1  xi  •  re »  -  The  Government  should 
indicate  in  the  Rf’P.  as  part  of  the  maintenance  plan,  the  level 
of  tooling  and  fixtures  which  the  bidders  nay  assume  is  availa¬ 
ble  for  maintenance  of  the  equipment .  Any  additional  or  special 
requirements  must  be  identified  by  the  bidders.  They  should  be 
r**luired  to  quote  on  special  tooling  and  fixtures,  and  the  prices 
•o  obtained  should  be  added  to  their  end  item  prices  in  evaluation 
of  their  proposals. 

*Thia  program  should  be  written  into  tne  contract  as  de¬ 
fining  adequate  preventive  maintenance  for  the  equipment. 
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Transportation  Coat  -  If  the  combination  of  unit  ship¬ 
ping  rate,  distance  to  repair,  service,  or  overhaul  facilities, 
and  probable  frequency  of  need  for  these  facilities  is  such  that 
maintenance  transportation  cost  is  likely  to  be  substantial  and 
vary  significantly  among  the  bidders,  such  cost  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  bid  evaluation-  The  Government  should  make  the  cal¬ 
culations,  using  transportation  rest  standards.  Inputs  from 
several  other  parts  of  the  logistics  cost  analysis  will  be  essen¬ 
tial.  The  maintenance  and  operating  plans  stated  in  the  RFP 
must  be  sufficiently  well-defined  to  indicate  what  distances  will 
be  involved.  Inputs  on  failure  rates  and  the  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  schedule  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  bidders  must 
supply  minimum  shipping  weights,  dimensions,  and  requirements 
for  packaging  and  other  preparations  with  their  bids.  Since 
these  data  are  frequently  necessary  for  computing  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  place  of  production  to  place  of  initial  storage 
or  use,  their  need  for  calculation  of  maintenance  cost  may  not 
constitute  an  additional  information  requirement  on  the  bidders. 

Administrative,  Supply,  and  Training  Overhead  -  Since 

f  \ 

major  parts  of  the  administrative,  supply,  and  training  functions 
are  for  support  of  maintenance  activities,  these  functions  are 
often  treated  partly  as  maintenance  overhead  costs.  In  logistics 
cost  analysis  for  procurement,  however,  we  are  interested  in 
cost  differences  among  equipments  of  different  suppliers. 

Applying  an  overhead  rate  to  some  base  would  infer  that  the  coats 
covered  by  that  rate  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  base.  For 
item  by  item  analyses,  we  can  find  no  base  in  maintenance  for 
which  such  treatment  can  be  justified.  Therefore,  supply  and 
training  costs  for  support  of  maintenance  are  covered  more 
directly  under  the  Inventory  Management  and  Training  (Maintenance 
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and  Operational)  categories,  respectively.  Administrative  costs 
of  maintenance  (consisting  primarily  of  the  locsi  clerical  func¬ 
tions  required)  vary  with  the  number  of  maintenance  transactions 
rather  than  «ith  such  factors  as  the  manpower  cost  of  repair  or 
the  purchase  price.  If  administrative  cost  differences  among 
different  suppliers'  products  are  likely  to  be  significant,  they 
should  be  computed  through  use  government  cost  standards,  on 
a  "per  repair®  or  "per  maintenance  action"  basis.  Failure  rates 
and  possibly  the  preventive  maintenance  schedule  are  prerequisite 
data . 

Cost  of  Maintenance  Bovntisae  -  In  addition  to  the  man¬ 
power  and  material  costs  of  service,  repair,  overhaul,  and 
replacement  of  equipment-  maintenance  involves  equipment  down¬ 
time — perhaps  only  for  the  item  repaired,  but  perhaps  for  a 
larger  equipment  of  which  the  item  in  question  is  a  subassembly 
or  part.  A  value  js* ay  bs  assigned  to  the  readiness  (or  lack 
thereof)  of  the  equipment  during  such  time.  Cost  of  downtime 
will  be  discuased  briefly  under  “Availability,"  but  this  pro¬ 
ject  does  not  undertake  to  deal  with  methods  for  establishing 
the  vafuii  of  having  the  equipment  "up,*  or.  conversely,  for 
assigning  a  cost  to  having  the  equipment  "down." 

Ficsa  tne  above  list  of  maintenance  cost  elements,  it  can 
be  tseen  that  the  two  most  complicated  questions  to  answer  in 
estimation  of  maintenance  cost  are:  (1)  How  frequently  will 
tha  various  maintenance  actions  be  required?  and  (2)  How  long 
will  the  various  osintenance  actions  take,  and  how  much  man¬ 
power  will  they  consume?  For  meaningful  consideration  of 
logistics  costs  in  procurement,  we  must  be  able  to  answer  these 
during  the  bid  evaluation  process  and  prior  to  actual  field  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  equipment.  The  methods  for  handling  the 
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questions  must  be  rigorously  established  in  any  procurement  by 
the  time  the  RFP  is  released.  Techniques  and  measures  employed 
must  be  objective. 

The  first  question  will  be  considered  under  "Reliability"; 
the  second  will  be  addressed  under  "Maintainability." 

Mliafri  U  ty- 

Pc  fi  nit  ion  and  Introduction  -  MIL -STD- 7 2 LA  defines 
reliability  as:  "The  prooabiiity  that  materiel  will  perform  its 
intended  function  for  a  specified  period  under  stated  conditions." 
Thus  the  three  factors  to  be  considered  m  reliability  deter¬ 
mination  are  the  end  item's  functional  requirements,  a  duration 
of  time  in  which  these  requirements  will  not  be  violated,  and 
the  probability  that  such  achievement  can  be  anticipated.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  treat  all  three  factors  as 
independent  variables.  We  can  assume  functional  requirements  as 
fixed.  We  can  also  select  a  specific  probability  level  at  which 
all  bidders’  products  will  be  evaluated.  Then  we  need  only  to 
measure  the  time  period  during  which  the  equipment  will,  with 
the  stated  probability,  meet  its  functional  requirements.  Fcr 
convenience  of  explanation,  we  snail  tend  to  use  the  fifty  per- 
cent  probability  level  and  speak  m  terms  of  mean  time  between 
failure  (MTBF)  and  mean  time  between  maintenance  actions  (MTBM) . 
Other  probability  levels  can  conveniently  be  used  m  practice. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  term  'reliability**  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  inherent  reliability  of  the  equipment. 
Manufacturing  errors,  human  errors  in  operation,  handling  damage, 
and  other  such  problems  which  do  not  arise  from  the  equipment 
itself  are  not  included  in  our  definition.  Quality  control  in 
manufacturing  is  likewise  not  included  in  our  discussion.  It  is 
covered  separately  by  specifications  and  inspection  procedures. 
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No  exclusions  are  mace,  however,  regarding  failures  requir¬ 
ing  certain  levels  of  corrective  maintenance .  Wherever  possible 
and  significant,  repairs  to  be  rendered  locally  are  considered 
as  well  as  those  necessitating  work  which  must  be  performed  by 
more  specialized,  better  equipped,  often  remote  maintenance  or¬ 
ganizations,  both  government  and  contractor. 

Failures  fall  generally  into  three  categories,  initial, 
wearout,  and  random.  Initial  failures  are  these  arising  be¬ 
cause  the  equipment  was  not  right  to  begin  with.  Wearout  fail. .res 
are  those  whose  occurrence  can  be  predicted  fairly  accurately 
because  the  variance  about  the  mean  time  of  occurrence  is  small. 
Thus,  wearout  failures  can  often  be  anticipated  and  prevented  by 
scheduled  maintenance  replacements  or  overhauls.  Random  failures 
ere  those  which  cannot  be  predicted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
we  economically  eliminated  by  preventive  maintenance.  Initial 
and  wearout  failures  which  occur  so  infrequently  that  their 
patterns  are  not  recognized  are  treated  as  random.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  randomness  can  often  be  justified  by  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  failures  included  in  the  random  category. 

Reiiaoility  evaluation  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance  cost 
estimation  will  be  considered  for  each  of  the  three  failure  types. 
The  state-of-the-art  will  be  indicated  primarily  by  brief  cescnp- 
t:  >ns  of  a  few  of  the  different  types  of  techniques  available. 

Initial  Failure  -  Initial  iai lures  include  those  cases 
in  which  the  item  does  not  perform  adequately  from  the  start,  as 
well  as  cases  of  early  failure  m  which  it  is  indicated  that  the 
item  had  not  been  satisfactory  from  the  beginning.  Such  failures 
are  most  apt  to  happen  with  items  from  the  first  part  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  run.  especially  with  a  new  supplier ,  when  the  production 
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ir'r  nunDcr  of  parts,  initial  fa  1 .ures  are  routinely  antiri- 
**  the  producer  has  net  pre*  ious.lv  supo’.ied  the  .ten*  -trJ 
~c  ‘-es-?n  or  some  of  the  parts  used  differ  £  rot*,  ttr-  orevicus 
*•"  ?T*y'  ptoc  icer  '  s .  HIL-STL-^2  A  recognizes  this  situation  i* 
o  t aiding  a  definition  of  debugc  inc 


"A  process  of  sha>  down  operatic?;  of  each 
finished  materiel  which  i;,  perforr.ed  oner 
to  placing  it  in  u sc  in  order  to  exclude  the 
early  failure  period.  During  debugging  weak' 
e.lements  are  expected  tc  fail  and  be  replaced  by 
elements  of  normal  quality  which  are  not  sub- 
_  ect  to  early  failure.** 


-dire  Period  is  defined  ass 


"That  period  cf  materiel  life  starting  just 
after  final  assembly  where  failures  occur 
initially  at  a  higher  than  normal  rate  due 
to  the  presence  of  defective  parts  or  ab¬ 
normal  operating  procedures . *' 


.'•er.  one  or  more  bidders  products  wili  require  debugging  in - 
tiling  expense  (not  included  xr.  the  bid  price)  to  the  Govern- 
ent,  and  another  bidder  is  offering  a  debugged  item,  then  the 
^rticipated  debugging  expense  should  be  added  to  the  bid  price 
I'r  purposes  of  evaluation. 


On  relatively  complex  oquipr.^nts  which  arc  rcprocurcd 
u»ny  times*,  maintenance  data  -ay  justify  the  use  of  i earning 
rvefi  for  failure  rates  or  maintenance  cost.  It  has  often 
' rr  suggested  that  when  particular  producer:,  have  habitually 
expedience  with  initial  failure  on  early  production,  the 
rest  of  such  experience  .might  be  estimated  for  use  xn  bid  evalua- 
xcr*.  Such  estimates,  however,  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify 
•  r'°  '  *  -u nr.ot  be  established  that  the  same  pattern  of  pc^forma^c 
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will  be  repeated  in  the  procurement  at  hand,  the  past  records 
of  the  bidders  should  more  appropriately  be  considered  in  the 
evaluation  of  their  technical  qualifications  as  a  part  cf  source 
selection. 

Initial  failures  cannot  be  anticipated  on  individual  items. 
They  can  be  predicted  only  in  total.  Therefore,  maintenance 
cost  calculations  should  attempt  to  disregard  early  failures 
which  can  be  eliminated  (except  when  debugging  expense  or  use 
of  learning  curves  is  justified)  and  should  treat  others  as 
random.  They  could  theoretically  be  treated  as  random  at  spe¬ 
cial  rates  for  the  early  period  of  use.  but  separate  failure 
rates  for  that  period  are  not  likely  to  be  available.  Thus  we 
shall  be  concerned  with  random  and  wearout  failures  much  more 
than  with  initial  failures. 

Random  Failure  -  If  a  certain  type  of  failure  of  an 
•quipaMmt  has  random  occurrence,  we  cannot  predict  when  it  will 
happen.  Sued)  a  failure  has  very  low  probability  of  occurrence 
in  any  specific  small  period  of  its  life.  This  is  not  to  say, 
though,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  failure  experience 
will  be.  Me  are  very  likely  to  have  a  good  estimate  of  the  mean 
rate  of  the  failure.  This  rate  will  not  enable  us  to  say  with 
confidence  at  what  points  in  the  life  of  the  equipment  such 
failure  may  be  expected,  but  it  will  permit  us  to  calculate  fair¬ 
ly  accurately,  for  a  long  period  or  for  many  end  items,  the 
total  number  of  failures  that  will  occur.  Sven  when  the  end 
items  are  few  end  the  time  period  abbreviated,  the  involvement 
of  many  diffarent  types  of  random  failures  will  permit  failure 
calculation  which  has  a  high  probability  of  being  close  to  the 
actual  number  of  failures  in  total.  Random  failures  can  occur 
in  abaost  every  type  of  equipment,  but  are  highly  predominant  in 
elactronic  i tarns. 
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MIL-8TO-756A  presents  a  generalized  reliability  prediction 
procedure  baaed  on  the  premise  that  end  item  failure  charac¬ 
teristics  can  be  inferred  from  part  failure  experience.  The 
standard  deals  with  drawing  a  reliability  block  diagram,  de¬ 
veloping  equations  representing  reliability  of  the  various 
blocks  and  of  the  total  product,  stating  assumptions  and  sim¬ 
plifications,  listing  parts  for  each  block,  obtaining  failure 
rates,  adjusting  failure  rates  by  government- specified  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  calculating  block  reliability,  and  calculating 
product  reliability. 

This  approach  comprises  the  Part  Pailure  Method.  It  is 
a  very  convenient  and  appropriate  method  when  design  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  and  when  part  failure  rates  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  constant  over  tia*.  Then  the  exponential  distribution 
may  be  used  and  combination  of  probabilities  is  simple.  When 
P*rt  failures  are  not  constant  over  time,  the  method  becomes 
more  complicated  but  is  often  still  practical.  It  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  treat  the  failure  rates  as  constant  over  discrete 
subperiods  so  that  the  difficulties  of  combining  changing  rates 
are  minimized. 

MIL-STD-7 56A  specifies  KIL-RDBK-217  as  the  data  source  for 
failure  rates  of  electronic  parts  and  requires  substantiation 
of  all  rates  not  obtainable  from  this  handbook.  The  standard 
li-*ts  specific  multipliers  for  adjusting  failure  rates  accord¬ 
ing  to  environment. 

Another  approach  to  reliability  prediction  is  the  Active 
Element  Group  (ABG)  concept.  This  concept  is  of  particular 
interest  because  it  does  not  assume  finely  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  hardware  under  consideration.  BAVtfBPS  00-65-502  pre¬ 
sents  a  procedure  for  use  of  the  ABG  concept  when  insufficient 
data  can  be  obtained  for  employment  of  the  Part  Failure  Method. 
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The  ABG  was  selected  as  the  smallest  functional  block  that 
could  be  considered  short  of  tying-in  to  specific  parts  and 
fine  details  of  design.  An  active  element  is  defined  to  be  a 
device  which  controls  or  converts  energy.  An  ABG  consists  of 
~>ne  active  element  and  a  number  of  passive  elements  which  per¬ 
form  a  specific  function.  Transistors,  electron  tubes,  com¬ 
bustion  chambers,  and  pumps  arc  example:;  of  active  elements. 

Two  examples  (from  NAVWEPS  00-65-502)  of  ABG  s  are:  (1)  a  transis¬ 
tor  and  several  resistors  and  capacitors;  (2)  a  relay,  its 
solenoid,  and  from  two  to  ten  circuit  contacts. 

Plots  of  the  musber  of  ABG1 s  in  various  equipments  against 
MTBF ' s  calculated  by  the  method  of  MIL-STD-756A  with  failure 
rates  from  M1L-HDBK  217  have  indicated  good  correlation.  For 
many  electronic  equipments  graphs  are  available  from  which 
(either  directly  or  through  equations  of  the  exhibited  relation¬ 
ships)  ABG  counts  or  estimates  can  be  converted  to  MTBF  estimates. 
With  assumption  of  exponential  failure  distributions,  the  MTBF ’ s 
can  be  converted  into  failure  rates  or  probabilities  of  failure- 
free  operation  for  specific  lengths  of  time. 

The  ABG  procedure  of  NAVWEPS  00-65-502  employs  reliability 
block  diagrams  and  mathematical  models,  but  does  not  require 
that  these  be  so  detailed  as  those  in  the  Part  Failure  Method. 

The  diagrams  and  models  are  structured  so  that  reliability  es¬ 
timates  can  be  attained  for  each  functional  block  as  well  as 
for  the  equipment  as  a  whole.  In  contrast  to  the  Part  Failure 
Method,  the  ABG  approoch  leaves  to  the  option  of  the  u.cr  the 
degree  to  which  (if  at  all)  the  evaluation  will  extent*  welow 
the  block  level.  Such  design  features  as  application  of  re¬ 
dundancy  or  unique  devices  at  the  lower  levels  could,  however, 
make  it  highly  advisable  to  undertake  more  than  the  minimum 
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analysis  in  particular  cases.  Significant  differences  m  repair 
costs  for  different  type  failures  of  the  same  functional  block 
could  also  force  added  detail  into  the  calculation. 

The  ABG  approach  shows  considerable  promise,  but  many  more 
correlation  studies  are  needed  to  find  the  range  of  equipments 
over  which  its  results  are  sufficiently  accurate.  Its  unique 
feature  of  providing  reliability  estimates  without  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  design  data  is  encouraging,  but  will  be  of  little  value 
for  our  purposes  unless  the  other  parts  of  a  logistics  ccrt 
analysis  can  also  be  made  without  this  detail. 

The  RADC  Reliability  Notebook  is  another  valuable  source 
of  information.  It  is  composed  primarily  of  parts  reliability 
factors  which  may  be  used  in  application  of  the  Part  Failure 
Method,  but  also  contains  sections  on  the  mathematics  of  relia¬ 
bility  prediction,  testing  for  reliability,  and  reliability 
factors  in  design.  The  Notebook  adds  to  the  sophistication  of 
the  Part  Failure  Method  by  including  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
stress  factors  on  the  failure  rate  of  each  part  considered. 
Supporting  parts  failure  rates  are  presented  as  functions  of 
electrical  and  thermal  stresses,  according  more  realism  to  the 
input  and  the  model  cf  the  reliability  evaluation. 

Another  prediction  technique  described  by  the  RADC  Relia¬ 
bility  Notebook  is  the  BuShips  Procedure  which  employs  a 
“severity  of  application"  index  m  evaluating  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Various  seventy  categories  arc  defined,  cased  on  the 
ratios  of  voltage  and  current  to  rated  values,  and  the  ratio  of 
power  dissipation  to  rated  value.  Severity  ratings  and  numbers 
of  applications  of  the  different  type  parts  permit  selection 
of  the  numbers  of  failures  per  5000  operating  hours  from  a  set 
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of  curves  developed  by  the  Vitro  Corporation  of  America.  For 
each  type  part,  the  number  of  failures  so  obtained  is  multiplied 
by  an  empirical  factor  of  1.2  for  adjustments  and  mechanical 
failures.  The  resuiting  figure  is  divided  into  5000  to  get  the 
HTBF. 

The  simplest  reliability  prediction  technique  is  the  Parts 
Count  Method.  Its  use  presumes  knowledge  of  equipment  design. 
Average  failure  rates  for  classes  of  parts,  such  as  transistors, 
switches,  transformers  and  coils,  or  blowers  ana  motors,  are 
multiplied  by  the  numbers  of  applications;  and  then  the  results 
are  added  to  get  the  end  item  failure  rate,  the  reciprocal  of 
which  is  the  MTBF.  This  method  does  not  produce  as  accurate  an 
HTBF  as  the  more  detailed  procedures,  but  it  is  very  likely  to 
provide  a  good  estimate  of  the  relationship  among  the  relia¬ 
bilities  of  equipments  of  the  same  type,  and  it  is  inexpensive 
to  apply.  Average  failure  rates  for  such  a  method  may  also  be 
found  in  the  RAOC  Reliability  Notebook. 

MIL-HDBK  217  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  source  of 
parts  failure  rates  and  is  probably  the  most  widely  used  docu¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose,  although  many  others  have  been  developed 
by  various  contractors  and  aio  successfully  used  m  equipment 
design.  The  Handbook  has  considerable  overlap  with  the  8ADC 
Reliability  Notebook  and  is  based  exclusively  on  the  Fait  Failure 
Method,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  its  opening  statements* 

"After  all  othw-  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  and  after  the  beat  axparience 
of  the  designer  ha a  been  brought  into 
play,  the  ultimate  reliability  of  com¬ 
plex  electronic  equipment  depends  upon 
the  reliability  of  the  parts  built  into 
that  aquipment. 
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in  estimating  maintenance  cost.  The  need  for  specific  wearout 
repairs  and  replacements  can  be  anticipated  at  definite  inter¬ 
vals  in  an  equipments  life,  provided  the  operating  conditions 
are  known.  Thus  these  maintenance  actions  can  be  regarded  as 
scheduled  actions  in  establishment  of  a  maintenance  cost  esti¬ 
mate.  Many  of  the  actions  vulr  m  fact,  be  performed  on  a 
scheduled  basis,  for  the  predictability  of  c;.c*  r  need  often, 
makes  it  economically  advantageous  to  perform  the©  according 
to  a  fixeo  plan  rather  than  on  an  unscheduled  basis  as  they 
arise. 

Wearout  failures  ere  prevalent  in  mechanical  items,  they 
are  dependent  primarily  on  the  design  of  the  equipment,  the 
properties  of  the  materials  usee,  and  the  operating  conditions. 

There  are  six  key  wearout  failure  types.  Stress  rupture 
results  simply  from  constant  conditions  of  load  and  temperature 
over  a  period  of  time.  Corrosigp  is  deterioration  of  metal  by 
chemical  or  elect rocheuica 1  action,  fat ic-ue  is  caused  by  re¬ 
peated  or  fluctuating  stress  iess  than  the  tensile  strength. 
Impact  results  from  sudden  application  of  a  moving  load.  Thermal 
fa i lure  is  deterioration  by  melting,  vaporization,  decomposition, 
and  welding  as  a  result  of  high  temperatures.  Finally,  wear 
is  the  removal  of  material  from  a  solid  surface  caused  by  me¬ 
chanical  action.  The  wee rout  failure  type  regarded  as  the  most 
important  in  mechanical  and  electromechanical  equipments  is  wear. 
In  fact,  the  major  problem  may  be  stated  in  a  narrower  sense  es 
fatigue  wear,  a  sub-category  cf  weer  characterised  fey  repeated 
loading  and  unloading  contributing  heavily  to  the  failure  rate. 

Part  failure  sates  are  avei table  for  items,  from  many 
sources,  end  ere  generally  given  in  terms  of  type  of  materiel, 
type  of  contact,  and  load  conditions. 
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"No  ,.4tlcr  now  cone  tnc  mc-vib-ia  i 
parts,  the  more  o:  them  built  into  the 
equipment ,  the  poorer  will  ne  the  re¬ 
liability  or  the  ecu i pment  as  ~  ihole . 

Very  complex  equipment  with  andrecs  or 
thousar.es  of  parts,  requires  a  very  r.iqn 
order  of  individual  part  reliability. 

“Any  advance  estimate  of  overall 
reliability  must ,  therefore,  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  rc 1  ity 

of  the  parts." 

For  many  of  the  laii-re  rates  prcaor.ttu  by  M1L-HD5K  2i7, 
adjustment  factors  are  also  given,  These  are  based  in  most 
cast?  open  such  elements  as  ohmic  or  capacitance  value,  type 
of  insulation,  or  part  rating .  For  relays  and  switches,  how¬ 
ever.  the  adjustment  factors  provided  depend  upon  manufacturer . 
designer,  and  user- 


It  car.  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  reliability 
prediction  for  randomly  failing  i tests  is  highly  developed. 
Additional  research  is  expected  to  be  very  heipfu* ,  especially 
m  combination  of  failure  rates,  cut  the  tools  at  hand  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  ucaningfui  and  effective  reliability  evaluati 


X i  bidders  can  be  expected  to  know  the  basic  designs  of 
their  equipments,  they  can  be  expected  to  carry  out  reliability 
evaluations  according  to  well-defined,  established  procedures. 
Such  procedures  can  be  stipulated  in  the  AFP  and  the  reliabili¬ 
ty  evaluations  can  effectively  be  audited  by  the  Government  m 
the  process  of  selecting  the  successful  bidder. 


bearout  Failure  -  Since  vearout  failures  are  by  defi¬ 
nition  those  whose  occurrence  can  be  predicted  or.  specific 


items  (i.e..  those  having  small  variance  about  fneir  stean  time 
of  occurrence) ,  they  are  handled  differently  from  random  f«i*-r 
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Tests  of  short  duration  are  sometimes  feasible  for  failure 
rate  establishment  because  wsar  can  usually  be  measured.  Mea¬ 
surements  of  wear  over  a  short  period  can  be  extrapolated  to 
determine  the  point  in  time  when  replacement  or  repair  would 
be  necessary.  For  determining  failure  rates,  extrapolation 
from  short  term  tests  under  normal  conditions  is  generally  more 
accurate  than  accelerated  tests  to  failure  under  artificially 
severe  conditions.  Block  diagrams  and  equations  for  combination 
of  rates  are  essential  features  of  a  wearout  analysis,1  just 
as  they  are  in  the  case  of  random  failure. 

From  the  wearout  analysis  ^t  can  be  established  that  cer¬ 
tain  maintenance  actions  must  be  performed  no  later  than  at 
certain  times.  These  times  can  be  fixed  and  the  failures  elimi¬ 
nated  from  further  consideration.  For  many  anticipated  failures, 
it  is  desirable  to  schedule  the  repair  or  replacement  considera¬ 
bly  in  advance,  to  take  advantage  of  the  economy  which  may 
result  from  substitution  of  one  larger  maintenance  action  for 
two  or  more  smaller  ones. 

The  Government  may  require  wearout  failures  to  be  evaluated 
by  the  contractor  m  accordance  with  an  established  procedure. 

It  is  prabablv  most  practical  10  require  the  result  in  the  form 
of  a  schedule  of  repairs  and  replacements  for  items  having  wear- 
out  characteristics.  Requirements  for  all  such  evaluations 
must  be  clearly  defined  in  the  RFP  and  the  techniques  and 
procedures  must  be  made  subject  to  government  audit. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  practical  and  useful  for  the 
Government  to  require  sample  equipments  for  physical  testing 


^■RADC-TDR-64-50  is  an  example  of  a  document  containing 
both  wearout  failure  rates  and  prediction  techniques. 
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a s  part  of  the  bid  evaluation  process.  Such  testizig  would  be 
most  likely  for  commercial  items.  When  physical  tests  are 
employed,  the  methods  of  testing  must  still  be  clearly  explained 
in  the  RFP . 

Verification  -  Verification  of  the  bidders1  conform- 
ance  with  reliability  analysis  requirements  for  bid  evaluation 
should  not  be  confused  with  demonstration  that  the  delivered 
equipment  meets  its  technical  specifications.  They  are  inde¬ 
pendent  and  for  separate  purposes.  Conformance  with  reliabili¬ 
ty  evaluation  requirements  stated  in  the  RFP  simply  entails  the 
bidders*  carrying  out  the  evaluations  in  precisely  the  way  the 
Government  stipulated  and  including  reports  of  the  evaluations 
with  their  bids.  It  does  not  impose  additional  conditions  on 
the  equipment  delivered,  except  as  information  presentee  with 
the  bids  is  written  into  the  contract.1  Verification  should  be 
accomplished  through  government  audit  of  the  reliability  re¬ 
ports  accompanying  the  bids. 

Mamtainabi  licy — 

Definitions  and  Introduction  -  MIL-STD-778  defines 
maintainability  as? 

*a  characteristic  of  design  and  instal¬ 
lation  which  is  expressed  as  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  an  item  will  conform  to 
specified  conditions  within  a  given 
period  of  time  when  maintenance  act  on 
as  performed  ir*  accordance  with  pre¬ 
scribed  procedures  and  resources." 


Incorporation  of  such  data  in  the  reliability  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  contract  is  virtually  useless  unless  coupled  with 
valid  demonstration  procedures.  Such  procedures,  since  they 
have  to  do  with  the  contract  rather  than  the  bio  evaluation 
process,  are  net  covered  by  this  report .  Adequate  demonstration 
techniques  are  available,  however,  and  are*  generally  economically 
feasible  provided  the  specified  probability  level  of  the  tests 
is  within  reason. 
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Maintenance  procedures  are:  ** Established  methods  for  periodic 
checking  and  servicing  items  to  prevent  failure,  or  to  effect 
a  repair."  Maintenance  resources  are  described  as:  "Facilities, 
ground  support  equipment,  manpower,  spares,  consumables,  and 
funds  available  to  maintain  and  support  an  item  in  its  opera¬ 
tional  environment . - 

As  in  the  case  of  reliability,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
emphasize  the  probability  part  of  the  definition.  We  nay  fix 
the  probability  (for  convenience  at  fifty  per  cent) ,  assume  the 
specified  conditions  are  known,  and  attempt  to  establish  the 
maintenance  actions  required. 

Maintenance  task  is  defined  by  MIL-STD-778  as:  “Any  ac¬ 
tion  or  actions  required  to  preclude  the  occurrence  of  a  mal¬ 
function  or  restore  an  equipment  to  satisfactory  oocrating 
condition.-  Maintenance  tasks  to  be  performed  and  their  fre¬ 
quency  are  provided  by  the  failure  identification  and  MTBF 
techniques  of  reliability  analysis.  Parts  requirements  over 
time  also  result  from  the  reliability  analysis  when  parts  fail¬ 
ure  rates  are  employed.  When  less  detailed  reliability  techniques 
are  used,  a  standard  material  cost  of  repair  will  probably  have 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government.  This  standard  could  be  the 
average  historical  material  cost  of  a  repair  for  the  type  equip¬ 
ment  in  question,  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  func¬ 
tional  block  failing,  or  another  figure  of  this  nature.  Special 
tooling,  facilities,  and  support  equipment  must  be  specified  by 
the  bidders,  after  the  Government  has  stated,  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  plan,  the  level  of  such  DoD  resources  which  can  be  assumed 
available. 

We  are  then  left  with  the  problem  of  establishing  time 
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and  manpower  for  carrying  out  the  maintenance  tasks.  From  these 
and  the  above,  information,  maintenance  cost  can  be  estimated. 

There  are  eight  key  elements  in  maintenance  task  perform¬ 
ance.  Maintenance  cost  evaluation  should  be  capable  of  covering 
all  of  them,  although  net  all  eight  occur  on  every  task.  The 
elements  are: 

•  preparation,  disassembly,  and  assembly 

•  fault  diagnosis  and  localization 

•  securing  material 

•  fault  correction  (repair  or  replacement) 

•  cleaning  and  lubrication 

•  adjustment,  realignment,  and  calibration 

•  checkout  or  final  test 

•  Preparation  of  reports 

When  maintenance  time  is  measured  or  estimated  for  a  task, 
only  six  of  these  elements — all  except  securing  material  and 
PJCParing  reports — should  be  included.  Government  standards 
should  be  made  available  for  the  excluded  elements. 

Prediction  Techniques  -  The  simplest  way  to  obtain  a 
prediction  of  the  man-hours  required  for  corrective  maintenance 
is  to  calculate,  from  historical  data  on  similar  equipments, 
the  average  man-hours  per  repair.  This  average  can  then  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  predicted  failures  (obtained  from 
the  reliability  evaluation)  over  the  expected  service  life  of 
the  equipment.  An  analagous  procedure  can  be  followed  for  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  actions,  but  it  will  usually  be  advantageous 
to  distinguish  overhauls  from  other  preventive  actions  because 
of  the  large  difference  in  cost.  The  average  man-hours  per 
prevents  action,  exclusive  of  overhauls,  can  be  multiplied  by 
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the  forecast  nuirier  of  such  actions;  and  a  corresponding  raulti- 
plication  can  be  performed  for  overhauls.  This  type  of  simple 
calculation  (which  we  shall  call  Method  I)  is  advisable  when 
the  manpower  cost  of  a  maintenance  action  is  not  likely  to  vary, 
but  substantial  differences  are  expected  in  the  reliabilities 
of  the  items  evaluated.  If  man-hours  per  maintenance  action  are 
likely  to  be  Significantly  different  for  the  various  items,  how¬ 
ever.  such  calculation  would  fail  to  accomplish  a  primary  objective 
of  logistics  cost  analysis. 

A  more  sophisticated  handling  of  maintenance  manpower 
(rfhich  we  shall  call  Method  II)  would  be  to  require  the  bidders 
to  suotait,  for  each  maintenance  action  identified  by  the  relia¬ 
bility  evaluation,  an  estimate  of  mars-hours  needed  to  perform 
the  six  maintenance  task  elements  cited  above. ^  Maintenance 
could  then  be  costed  out  at  standard  hourly  manpower  rates. 

An  entirely  different  type  of  maintainability  prediction 
technique  (to  be  called  Method  III)  was  developed  by  RCA^  for 
electronic  systems.  The  output  of  the  technique  is  active 
downtime  rather  than  maintenance  man-hours. 

Maintenance  man-hours,  however,  have  been  shown  by  other  studies 
to  bear  a  relatively  fixed  mathematical  relationship  to  active 
maintenance  downtime  on  numerous  electronic  equipments, 

ASuch  a  requirement  is  included  in  MIL-M-26512  (USAF) . 

Z Reported  m  Volumes  I  and  II  of  RADC-IDR-63-85 . 

3 

Free  HIL-STD-7/fc:  Active  mtc-nance  time  is  “the  time 
d-rrn^  which  preventive  and  corrective  maintenance  work  is 
actually  being  done  on  the  item.*'  Downtime  is  "that  portion  of 
calendar  time  during  which  the  item  is  not  m  condition  to  per¬ 
form  its  intended  function." 
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Therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  s a me  type  technique 
could  be  used  for  predicting  aiaintenar.ee  cu.n-hoi.rs. 

In  development  of  the  RCA  technique,  a  lengthy  set  of 
checklists  was  prepared.  Scoring  criteria  were  also  set  up 
and  a  fixed  number  of  points  was  assigned  to  each  statement  on 
the  list.  Determining  which  statements  correspond  to  the  equip 
cr.ent  being  evaluated  is  a  simple  matter  for  someone  who  knows 
the  design  of  the  equipment,  since  the  statements  concern 
characteristics  which  can  easily  be  observed  from  the  design. 

Various  equipments  whose  active  maintenance  downtimes 
were  known  were  scored  by  means  of  the  checklists.  In  a  re¬ 
gression  analysis  of  checklist  scores  against  downtimes,  a 
good  correlation  was  found  to  exist.  As  a  result,  a  nomograph 
was  developed  for  ready  calculation  of  downtimes  from  the  point 
totals.  The  procedure  was  then  used  for  successful  prediction 
of  active  maintenance  downtimes  for  additional  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  . 

Such  a  technique  is  not  now  available  for  prediction  of 
maintenance  man-hours  in  maintenance  cost  computation.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  extensive  work  which  has  been  done  m  the  areas 
of  maintainability  checklists  and  factors  influencing  main¬ 
tainability  (see.  for  example,  ASD  Technical  Report  61-24) , 
research  on  such  techniques  could  be  undertaken  with  high 
probability  of  achieving  productive  results  within  one  year. 

Verification  -  If  historical  maintenance  man-hours 
(Method  I)  or  techniques  of  the  checklist-type  (Method  III) 
are  employed,  verification  of  a  bidder's  compliance  with  main¬ 
tainability  evaluation  requirements  of  an  RFP  is  simple.  It 
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amounts  to  a  check  that  the  bidder  followed  the  stipulated 
rules  rigorously  in  performing  his  analysis. 

The  currently  limited  state-of-the-art  for  procurement 
evaluations,  however,  would  make  it  necessary  m  many  cases  to 
use  maintenance  man-hour  estimates  obtained  from  the  bidders 
(Method  II) .  It  would  not  usually  be  possible  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  these  estimates  during  bid  evaluation,  so  they 
would  have  to  be  written  into  the  contract  specifications,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  demonstration  procedure. 

Such  a  procedure  is  outlined  (although  not  for  procure¬ 
ment  purposes)  by  MIL-M-26512C.  After  assigning  maintenance 
man-hours  to  tasks,  a  bidder  groups  together  tasks  which  are 
similar  with  respect  to  failure  rate  and  maintenance  man-hours. 
He  then  determines  an  average  failure  rate  and  average  mainte¬ 
nance  man-hours  for  each  group.  For  each  group  he  multiplies 
the  average  failure  rate  by  the  average  maintenance  man-hours 
per  task  by  the  number  of  tasks  m  the  group.  The  resulting- 
number  is  then  divided  by  the  total  of  all  such  numbers  to  get 
that  group's  percentage  contribution  to  total  maintenance  nan- 
hour  requirement  of  the  enc  item. 

This  percentage  will  oe  ^sed  in  drawing  a  sample  of  tasks 
to  be  tested.  First,  however,  the  contractor  must  know  the  to¬ 
tal  size  of  the  sample.  He  obtains  this  by  using  a  statistical 
formula  (also  presented  by  K1L-M-26512C) .  The  Government  must 
provide  the  confidence  and  accuracy  levels  to  be  used  in  the 
formula,  while  the  contractor  must  enter  the  mean  and  standard 
deviation  of  the  estimated  man-hours  for  the  maintenance  tasks. 

The  percentage  contribution  of  each  group  of  tasks  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  total  sample  size  to  yield  the  number  of  tasks 
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of  that  group  which  are  tc  be  tested.  Once  the  cq-ipnent  is 
available,  the  tests  can  be  carried  out  wherever  it  is  most 
advantageous.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  tasks  performed 
with  government  facilities,  but  if  contractor  personnel  are  to 

be  used,  the  contractor's  plant  might  provide  a  more  ecor.omi- 

.  1 

ca  1  a  r  ra  ng  emen t . 

Availability — 

Definition  and  Introduction  -  Availability  is  de¬ 
fined  oy  HIL-STD-778  to  be: 

“The  probability  that  a  system  or  equip¬ 
ment  when  used  under  stated  conditions  in 
an  ideal  support  environment  (i.e.. 
available  tools,  parts,  manpower,  manuals, 
etc.)  shall  operate  satisfactorily  at 
any  given  time. 

Tins  the  concept  has  to  do  with  uptime  and  downtime  and  the 
likelihood  of  being  in  an  *‘up“  state  or  a  “down”  state. 

Avd  lability  may  be  expressed  as 

.MTDM  . 

A  *  i*TBM  *  .4TTR 

where  MY6M  represents  mean  time  between  maintenance  actions 
involving  downtime,  and  MTTR  stands  for  mean  time  to  restore 
to  operating  condition  (i.e.,  mean  downtime) . 


Along  with  the  demonstration  procedure  the  contract  should 
provide  a  penalty  m  the  event  the  test  outcome  indicates  the 
maintenance  man-hours  to  exceed  those  estimated  by  the  contrac¬ 
tor.  The  percentage  by  which  the  total  test  man-hours  are 
greater  than  the  contractor's  estimates  for  the  tested  tasks 
should  be  multiplied  by  the  estimated  total  manpower  cost  used 
in  the  bid  evaluation,  to  produce  the  amount  by  which  the  con¬ 
tract  price  will  be  reduced. 

2The  term  “availability"  used  in  this  report  is  "achieved 
availability",  distinct  from  "inherent  availability"  in  that  it 
includes  preventive  maintenance  downtime,  and  distinct  frorr. 
"operational  availability"  in  that  it  excludes  supply  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  downtime. 
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Since  Military  equipment  is  usually  bought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  achieving  a  certain  level  of  readiness  oz  effective¬ 
ness,  effort  is  amde  to  emphasize  the  composite  effect  of 
reliability  and  maintainability  on  readiness,  and  the  concept 
of  availability  is  employed.  Figure  2  shows  how  different 
combinations  of  reliability  and  maintainability  yield  the  same 
availability  percentage.  The  rectangle  in  the  lower  left-hand 
P*rf  of  the  graph  represents  those  reliability /maintainability 
combinations  satisfying  a  specification  in  which  raimaum  re¬ 
liability  and  am inta inability  levels  are  stipulated  separately. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  re liability/mainta inability 
combinations  outside  the  rectangle  (i.e..  in  violation  of  the 
specification)  having  availability  values  greater  than  some  of 
those  inside.  The  advantage  of  availability  specifications 
can  thus  easily  be  seen. 

Figure  2:  AVAILABILITY  (A)  CURVES 


Mo.  of  Interruptions  of  Operation  for  Maintenance 
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..  ..  •  '  Fso*  ***  abov*  “*?* 
cuss ion  it  is  apparent  that  availability  is  simply  a  mathe¬ 
matical  function  of  reliability  and  maintainability.  Therefore, 
no  additional  predictive  techniques  are  required  to  deal  with 
it . 

Availability  must  be  calculated  in  a  logistics  cost  analy¬ 
sis  (1)  if  the  quantity  of  items  can  be  varied  ir.  accordance 
with  the  number  required  to  achieve  a  specif iec  readiness  level, 
or  (2)  if  a  value  is  assigned  to  downtime.  However,  our  study 
has  not  attempted  to  develop  ways  of  handling  either  of  these 
situations.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  the  procurement  quantity  of  equipments  must  be  fixed  in  the 
RFP.  Regarding  the  second,  evaluation  of  downtime  in  dollar 
terms  is  a  matter  beyond  the  scope  of  our  study  and  being 
given  extensive  examination  m  numerous  projects  on  coats  and 
measures  of  readiness  and  effectiveness. 


